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Will the can that spr 
spray the 


ants in, your plantas 


@ It’s an uncanny can. It wrecks 
giant tanks and other mechanized 
monsters. It’s also used as a delayed- 
action land mine...a demolition 
charge . . . a booby trap. 

Yet thisnew highexplosive weapon 
is small and light enough to be car- 
ried in a soldier’s pocket as a hand 
grenade! 

You and this can are old friends. 
You, too, have used it to eliminate 
pests. Before the war it was a can 
for insecticides. After the war, it will 
again carry chemicals to protect 
your garden against insects, your 
clothes against moths, your children 
against infection. 


ays THT at Panzers 


It will carry new and better insecti- 
cides, too. (The industry is learn- 
ing lots of new things in this war!) 
And these insecticides will come to 
you full strength—safely packed in 
cans. 

Todo our war job, we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why, as we look ahead, we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


ns 
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POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N.Y. C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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ET’S not fool ourselves—the future of this 
country is entirely dependent on how much 
is willing to produce at a low enough cost to 
eet world competition. Your future depends on 
ctly the same thing. All the doles, social secur- 
promises, soak-the-rich ideas and ham-and- 
gs-every-Thursday plans in the world can’t 
ange that fact, for the simple reason that there 
no place for the money to come from except 


‘uction. 


The 30-hour-week cry, and “more money for 
bss work”, and all such plans—if they reduce 
toduction—are crude and cruel falsehoods. The 
s you and I produce, the less there is to divide 


een us—how can you escape that fundamen- 


F truth? 


That doesn’t mean longer and longer hours, 





der and harder labor—not at all. It means an 
onest day’s work and taking full advantage of 


e modern tools that let you produce more and 





OU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


There is no Magic Wand 


better work. The more you produce efficiently in 
a normal day, the lower the cost of your prod- 
uct. The lower its cost, the more people who 
can afford it. The more people who can afford 
it, the more people who will buy it. The more 
people who buy it, the more money you can make, 


and the more secure your job. 


That is true and practical social security. We 
who can produce the machines and you who can 


use them efficiently are the on/y ones who can 


make it work. 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 








Nie after prominent Generals of 
the past, our hard-fighting tanks are 
doing an epic job in the war. 

American Industry has geared its vast 
production capacities to building battle- 
ships and jeeps, tanks, guns, giant bomb- 
ers and fighters, billions of bullets, shells 
and bombs. 


Whatever the need to speed Victory, 
American workmen produce the goods. 
Skillful management makes possible this 
vast arsenal of war. 


However, there is one basic element 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


rs 
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demanded in the manufacture of most 
all war materiel. This vital ingredient is 
oil... fine cutting coolants and other 
quality lubricants. 

And — in war plants all over America 
— wherever this demand exists — there is 
a quick, convenient source of Texaco 
quality lubricants . . . at more than 2300 
wholesale supply points. 

Available from these same sources are 
the services of skilled Texaco engineers 
— to assure the operating efficiency and 
economy of Texaco quality lubricants, 


—-in all i 
48 States 
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What—in 


Ahead—lies a great new world. 
Out of the smoke and blood and 
pain and the disaster of war there 
can rise a new dignity for humanity. 
A new breadth of vision—a new 
joy of living—new comforts and 
leisure—new possessions and new 
happiness. 


What—in this world—do you want? 


Ask yourself—and answer yourself. 


For upon you rests the decision of 


what you'll get... what you'll be 
...A family with a better house? 
A merchant with a better store? 
A student with a better curricue 
lum? A mother with more breath- 
ing space for her children? A worker 





with better pay? A teacher with a 
sunnier classroom? These are the 
simple desires and rights of—you, 
the people. 


Yes—simple desires. But not sim- 
ple of achievement. 


As each decade has made America 
greater, it has made it more com- 
plex. And, so, such matters as com- 
plete and gainful employment, 
better homes, better schools, better 
pay, fuller lives cannot be brought 
about merely by wishing and 
dreaming of them. 

They must come through hard- 
headed thinking and 
planning and a true understanding 


far-sighted 


on your part of the interdependence 


THIS IS THE 








this world—do you want? 


of yourself and the fi ks next door 
and the man you work for and the 
folks who work for you. 

The Blue Network is more than a 


1° 


lot of radio stations jointly broad- 


casting a lot of programs. It is a 
medium of information and enlight- 
enment. It is a force that brings 
you knowledge and discussion, edu- 
cation and entertainment so that 
you can choose the path that you 
shall follow in concert with other 
people who share your ambitions 


and desires. 
It is your voice on the Air 


Listen—and 
- “What—in this world 


answer—and decide 





do you 


want? 
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Transportation for casualties. The 
railroads were authorized to take virtually 
any action necessary to provide transpor- 
tation for wounded servicemen. The Office 
of Defense Transportation informed the 
roads that for this purpose they could 
cancel civilian reservations, space assign- 
ments tickets, to 
vacate space already taken, cancel or dis- 


or require passengers 
continue passenger-train service and refuse 
to let passengers, other than invalid troops, 
board trains. The railroads assured ODT 
that space for the wounded would be pro- 
vided, regardless of interference with other 
service. 


Soldiers’ mail. The War Department 
stressed the necessity of addressing mail 
to soldiers overseas, not only by name, but 
also by rank, serial number, organization, 
Army post-office number and the post- 
master at the port through which the mail 
passes. Overseas mail averages 25,000,000 
pieces weekly. There are many duplica- 
tions of names. The full address facilitates 
handling and assures delivery. 

The Post Office Department announced, 
meanwhile, that it was increasing produc- 
tion of 6-cent stamped air-mail envelopes, 
because of heavy demand from. soldiers 
overseas. The entire production, to be 
$0,000,000 60 000,000 


goes to servicemen abroad. 


_ 


raised from to 


monthly, 


Ration books for servicemen. [hie 
Office of Price Administration announced 
that Ration Book Four would be issued 
to servicemen who are away from their 
posts for long periods of time. Heretofore, 
they have been issued checks good for a 
of in retail 


stipulated number 


markets. 


points 


Home insulation. The War Production 
Board removed restrictions on the insula- 
tion of buildings with such materials or 
items as storm windows and doors, pipe 
covering, loose-fill, blanket or bat insula- 
tion, plain or granule-surfaced insulation 
and weather stripping 


Clothing. OPA and WPB announced 
a special three-month production program 
to relieve stringent shortages in men’s low- 
cost shorts and shirts and women’s inex- 
pensive Exact 
qualities were stipulated, and retail prices 
fixed at $149 and $1.69 
dresses, 65 cents and 75 cents for slips, 
$1.39 shirts and 39 for 
shorts. The program is scheduled to begin 


July 1. 


house dresses and_ slips. 


were for house 


for men’s cents 


Cooking appliances. W!B eased re- 
straints on manufacture of nonelectrical 
cooking appliances. Such appliances may 
be produced anywhere, if production does 


4 
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not interfere with war work. Heretofore, 
manufacture was allowed only in easier 
labor areas. 


Lumber. New and sharply tightened 
restrictions on the sale of lumber were in- 
terpreted to mean less lumber for the small 
user. After filling war and other essential 
needs, a little will remain 
sumers. 


for such con- 


Cheese. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion authorized the ration-free, of 
perishable cheeses until July 2. The pur- 
pose was to reduce stocks in storage. 


sale, 


Butter. The War Food Administration 
reduced the percentage of butter to be set 
aside for direct war uses. The July set- 
aside was announced as 45 per cent, and 
August as 30 per cent. The June figure 
was 50 per cent, and May, 40 per cent. 


Seed supply. WFA said the nation was 
assured an adequate supply of all food 
seeds for 1945, the result of doubled or 
tripled production by the seed industry. 
The supply of and onion 
seeds, once critically short, has improved, 


beet, carrot 
but the hard-onion varieties used in the 
North are to remain scarce. However, field 
seeds, grasses and the like are expected to 
be “millions of pounds” short of needs. 


Postal rates. The House approved a 
bill—still to be considered by the Senate— 
under which special-delivery postal rates 
would be increased, and fees for insured 
mail, money orders and C.O.D. service 
reduced. The special-delivery fee for items 
under two pounds would be advanced from 
10 cents 13 Insured-mail fees 
would be cut from 10 cents to 3 cents for 
indemnities under $5, 


to cents. 
with similar redue- 
tions up the scale to 25 cents, instead of 
70 cents, for the maximum $200 indem- 
nity. Money-order rates would become 6 
cents, instead of 10 cents, for amounts up 
to $2.50, and 22 cents, instead of 37 cents, 
for the maximum money order of $80 to 
$100. On C.O.D. the reduction 
would be from 24 cents to 15 cents on mat- 


service, 


ter valued at $2.50 or less. The maximum 
would be 60 cents, instead of 90 cents for 
packages valued at $151 to $200. 


Gasoline. The Petroleum Administration 
for War announced a 60 per cent reduction 
in the output of premium-quality gasoline 
for civilian use. The move is designed to 
conserve the nation’s supply of tetraethyl 
lead for war purposes. Consumption has 
been running higher than production, due 
to heavy military demand. Tetraethyl lead 
is used in high-octane aviation gasoline, 
as well as premium-quality gasoline for 
motorists. 
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The LaFayette — 1837. One 
of the earliest B & O locomo- 
tives to haul the trains of the 
Presidents of the United States. 
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GM Diesels have the exacting job of 
bauling B&O’s highest-class freight, 
pcluding trains of perishables and 
wher foodstuffs for the armed forces 


ws well as for civilian markets. 


gt RRR, Day in and day out, General Motors Diesel Locomotives 


, * 
“e are proving their ability to haul huge loads far, fast, with 


* KEEP 
AMERICA 


* 
. little attention and at low cost. In any vision of the future of 


» 


x transportation, these tireless giants must loom large. Already 


* 
STRONG : they have won a place of rare importance by their unprece- 
" 
BUY , dented performance in the work of the railroads at war. 
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< N 4 Locomotives... .ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, te Grane, 
J o 


, eae | 
a “ ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohié ad | 
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¢£. \amp that foiled a flood - r 
The ‘ y 


FLASH FLOOD, sweeping through the Lehigh : y a 
Valley ... scores of strategic war plants with- i “a 





out power... Water-soaked motors and generators 4 
° P ae | This is an Rd 
useless ...Ina single factory, 30,000 workers idle. 7 ._ : Reflectet Dr 
: * “a. — Lamp, a speci 
. s . : i, F pose lamp, d 
Then someone had an idea—General Electric Reflec- : f by G-E Lam 
° -~ ° ‘ ‘ ‘3 4 search, that 
tor Drying Lamps! These G-E lamps, in hastily im- helped sam 
> 7 ' " 3 3 hours in finish. 
provised racks, put infra-red heat deep into wet coils p 3 ing jeeps, gu 
es - 4 tanks, and 
and motor parts, helped to do in ten days what nor- ~ 3 other war pal t 


mally would have taken thirty. So another product of 
General Electric Lamp Research helped save thou- 
sands of vital man-hours that might have been lost. 
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qHe’s measuring how much 
light a lamp gives. G-E b 
Lamp Research is con- 
stantly at work to give you t 
the best lamps for every light- S 
ing need— more and more P 
light for less and less money. 
Its never-ending aim is to 
make G-E lamps.... 
Stay Srughter Longer 
GE LAMPS \t_S ; 
GENERAL @QELECTRIC ~ [> F&F 
OLUA 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p.m. = > : 
EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 b. m. EWT, CBS. e U 
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* 1946, housemaids should be plentiful agiin, also carpenters, 
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At this midyear, with wars going well, with politics speeding up, it is 
time to take a longer look ahead, to appraise the war, the postwar outlook. 

Before the German war ends, probably later in this year..... 

Draft gradually will take men through age 29, but not many age 30 or over. 

Workers will be in more and more demand, will be harder and harder to find. 

You can expect no relief from wage or salary control. Price control will be 
about the same. Rationing will go on. Gasoline will be in tight supply. More 
meats probably will be rationed. So will more canned goods. Coal will be tight. 

Politics will pick up momentum. Dewey will make a good campaign. But: It 
is no more than a 50-50 prospect, if that, that he can defeat Roosevelt. 

War in France should reach the blitz stage by September. Russian offensive 
will speed it in the East. Surrender will come when German business interests 
decide the alternative is loss of their power. That can come by winter. 

And: U.S. should be back in the Philippines by late autumn. Japan is groggy 
now; is face to face with starvation for food, for oil, for many materials. 















After German war ends, but before end of the war with Japan..... 
There may be 12 or more months of war with Japan after Germany falls. 
Draft of all but 17-year-olds becoming 18 will stop with German war. 

At least 250,000 men a month, mostly front-line veterans with long service, 
will be demobilized by the Army; will begin to move back to civilian life. Maybe 
500,000 U.S. troops will move into Germany for an uncertain stay. Navy forces, 
some air forces, some ground forces will shift to the Pacific for a showdown. 

War spending will drop from a $90,000,000,000 to a $50,000,000,000 rate. 

There will develop pockets of unemployment, but not general unemployment. 
It still will be difficult to hire maids, casual workers, even regular workers. 

Most rationing will end. Rationing of gasoline, however, will continue. 
Price control, wage control, salary control might not survive beyond June 30, 
1945. It will take a hard White House fight to save them at that time. 

First new postwar cars will begin to appear, but will be hard to get. The 
lid will be taken from home construction, from most civilian activity. 

You cannot expect any relief from high taxes, not in 1945, at least. 

War, almost surely, will end within 18 months. Japan soon will be in a very 
bad way. Her navy is antiquated, her air force weak. Her army cannot keep open 
the shipping lanes on which Japan's life depends. Her defeat will come as re- 
sult of sea and air strangulation, not by land invasion of the Japanese mainland. 
All of this concerns the next 12 to 18 months. It covers much of 1945. 






























Then, after Japan goes down and peace returns..... 
There'll be a year or more of trouble, of dislocation, adjustment. 
Army-Navy will demobilize at a rate above 500,000 a month. U.S. troops will 
probably be coming out of Germany but will still be occupying Japan. 
Unemployment will reach serious proportions as industry shifts to peace. By 
painters, paper 
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hangers, etc., even though a home-byvil7ine hoom will slowly be getting under way. 

Almost all controls, price controls, rationing, material allotments will end. 

There will be some tax relief for corporations, maybe none for individuals. 

Spending by Government will fall from a $50,000,000,000 to a $25 ,000,000,000 
rate. Veterans will be moving into Government jobs, nonveterans moving out. 
People will be arguing about universal service, what to do with war plants, tax 
policy, use of antitrust laws, how to fulfill the guarantee of high fixed prices 
for farm products, whether married women should keep jobs that men want. 

Strikes to avoid cuts in wartime wage rates will become widespread. 

Yet: All this time in 1946 the country will be shifting over to a basis of 
peace; will be making adjustments that will precede a postwar boom. 








In the period of postwar recovery, in 1947 and the period following..... 
Industry will set new records for output of goods for civilian use. Trade 
set records. So will home construction. So will peacetime foreign trade. 
Unemployment, even so, will remain rather large; will be a major problem. 
There will be a balanced budget for the first time since 1931. Taxes will 
still be high for individuals, will remain moderately high for corporations. 
And: This postwar recovery period, this period when pent-up demands are be- 
ing filled, will continue for a number of years--how many will depend upon how 
people behave, on what happens to prices, to investment, to foreign trade. 








In the more immediate situation, in the political campaign ahead..... 

Roosevelt will depend upon war success, upon promise of an experienced U.S. 
leadership in making poStwar arrangements with Churchill-Stalin, to win votes. 

It's very doubtful if Roosevelt will bow to Southern party opposition, if 
he will back away from New Deal policy, or sacrifice Henry Wallace in appeasement. 

Dewey will depend for election upon promise of young leadership, upon pub- 
lic irritation with policies and personalities of war and prewar years. 

It's doubtful if the two candidates will clash much on foreign policy. Clash 
will be between personalities, between viewpoints on domestic issues. Problem 
ahead for Dewey will be to compete with war for attention, for public interest. 

Election outcomé can depend importantly on how women voters react to Dewey 
or Roosevelt. It is doubtful if many among 11,300,000 servicemen will vote. 

War and possible sudden peace are the complicating factors in this campaign. 











There is apparent agreement between Democratic and Republican parties on a 
minimum set of ideas on foreign policy that U.S. can accept in postwar. 

Agreement appears to go this far..... 

1. U.S. will join a world organization in which the "integrity" or in which 
the "Sovereignty" of individual nations is not impaired. 

2. U.S. will accept the idea of a world court to pass on disputed issues. 

5. U.S. will agree that it will be prepared to use its military forces to 
help preserve peace, if peace is threatened. But: U.S. will not agree to any su- 
perstate in which military force is commanded by a central world organization. 

That's about the lowest common denominator for any world setup. It is one 
that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull can accept as well as one that many Republican Sen- 
ators are ready to accept. It doesn't promise the millenium. 

However, there is this to note: While agreed on a few basic principles to 
underlie a world political organization, there is no agreement on the economic 
policies that must implement any political agreement if the world is to be stable. 

It_is less than a 50-50 prospect that Congress will accept any International 
Monetary Fund. It is far less than a 50-50 prospect that it will accept a world 
RFC. U.S. is preparing to go pretty much its own way in world aviation and in 
Shipping policy, communication policy, other economic policies. 

















See also pages 15, 19, 45. 
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What can you tell an 8-year-old? 


ANQTHER REASON TO 


He's eight years old, your boy — 
with a dime to spend, and it burns 
a hole in his pocket. “Buy a war 
stamp,” you tell him. And, because 
he’s only eight — “Why?” he asks. 

Can you tell him how priests lie in 
their blood-stained vestments? Can 
you tell him of a woman’s outcry? 
Of old men garroted? Hardly. You 
can't talk like that to an 8-year-old. 


But something — you've got to 
say something. You've got to tell him 
in words that are true and simple. 


What would his school be like in 
Poland now? How would he feel, 
each day, each hour, wearing a gas- 


“DO MORE THAN 


mask against tne unexpected terror? 
.. - How about his breakfast, if he 
were in China; or prayers spoken 
in fright, while an enemy raps at 
the door? 

Even then, your boy might not 
grasp it. At home there is food 
enough, and school in clean clothes, 
and prayer without fear. . . . Bewil- 
dered, he asks a final question: 


“Dad, if you only had a dime to 
spend, what would you do?” 


now—with 
more than a dime to spend? Buy 
more Bonds than ever before! And 
keep them — for him! 


What is your answer 


EVER BEFORE” 


The United States Treasury considers 
the Fifth War Loan the most urgent of 
the whole war. The need is greater, and 
our response must be greater. Invest 


now — generously, to the limit —in the 


best and safest investment in the world! 


BUY DOUBLE WHAT YOU DID BEFORE 














e@ It’s no wonder that more SKILSAWS 
are in use today than all other makes of port- 
able electric saws combined. SKILSAW is better 


built, more efficient, more dependable ... the 
product of constant effort to improve materials, 
craftsmanship and design. 

Ever since 1923, SKILSAW has helped 
contractors do a better job of building. Before 
the War, SKILSAW speeded the construction 
of thousands of homes, industrial plants and 
factories. Since Pearl Harbor, SKILSAW has 
helped build vital war plants, barracks, air- 
dromes, war housing projects, even faster. 

SKILSAW makes every cutin construction 
quicker ...makes every worker count for more! 
Ask your distributor for a demonstration today! 


* * * 


Look to SKILSAW for cont nued !eadership! When private 
building returns... new, lighter weight and more efficient 
SKILSAWS wi Ibe ready to speed up all of your sawing... 
to make more profit for you on every construction job! 


SKILSAW, INC., Chicago 30 


Skilsaw Tools are sold by leading distributors 
of hardware, automot ve and industria! supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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YOU CAN take depreciation allow- 
ances, for income tax purposes, on live- 
stock used for draft, breeding or dairying 
purposes. Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
such livestock falls under the definition of 
property used in trade or business and is 
entitled to allowances for depreciation. 
% * * 

YOU CAN sell cellophane 
restriction if you have surplus stocks of 
this material. War Production Board 
laxes cellophane controls to this extent. 


without 


re- 


%* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to carry out the 
requirements of a closed-shop provision 
in your labor contract without running the 
risk of being charged with violating the 
Wagener Act. In one case, the National 
Labor Relations Board rules that repudia- 
tion of closed-shop provisions of a contract 
by an employer amounts to refusal to bar- 
gain. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use a different pattern of 
trade discounts in selling gift packages of 
cosmetics in sets if you customarily grant- 
ed discounts different from those allowed 
for individual packages. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration permits this discount method 
for new gift sets sold by packagers to re- 
tailers after June 24. 


7 * * 


YOU CAN accept a contract to insulate 
homes without getting a previous permit 
if the cost of installation, including cost 
of equipment, does not exceed $25,000, 
and where the cost of installation, exclud- 
ing equipment, is not more than $5,000. 
WPB relaxes building restrictions to en- 
courage home insulation. 

* * * 

YOU CAN use a new pricing method in 
selling rebuilt 
tors, 
vacuum cleaners, washing 


fractional horsepower mo- 

refrigerators, 
machines and 
other household appliances. OPA now will 
permit prices for motors of 34 horsepower 


such as are used in 


or less at 75 per cent of the list price of a 
less fixed 
allowances for trade-ins. The new pricing 
system is adopted to encourage production 
of rebuilt motors. 


comparable new motor, plus $7, 


News - 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dg 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 
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YOU CANNOT neglect to charge » 
trons the cabaret tax if you seat them: 
your ¢stablishment where they can see ep 
tertainment in another room, or if you giy 
them dancing privileges, although they an 
seated in a room outside the dance floor 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has 

rules governing the imposition of an 


taxes. 


* * * 





YOU CAN obtain a special emerge 
allotment of sugar if you use eggs in 
ing your product. The allowance a 
to bakers, manufacturers 
similar industrial users. If you agree to} 
crease your use of eggs, OPA will 
an extra allotment of sugar for the 
quarter of this year ranging up to $ 
cent of your base allotment. 


ice cream 


* * * 


YOU CAN use 15 per cent more iron 
steel than previously in manufae 
garment hangers. WPB grants this 


creased allow ance. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain occu 
al deferments for key men between 
ages of 18 and 26 if they are employed 
tire builders, captains or engineers of 
commercial fishing vessels. These activiti 
have been added by Selective Service $y 
tem to the list of activities eligible ford 
ferments. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions. courts and bureaus conti 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unitrep St 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matem 












The 
* * * alw 

YOU CAN expect WPB aid in obtail 
ing labor and materials to expand prod ow 
tion of dry cell batteries. Military a 5, 
essential civilian needs for batteries Do thi; 
exceed present output. tog 
moi 
A nies thir 
YOU CAN increase production of mig Pra 
ing and processing machinery for fom y.. 
grain and feed. WPB has revised qué ™ 
for such products. has 
* * * whi 
tho: 
YOU CAN sell military salvage ¢ Uy, 
batteries for 80 per cent of prices cham - 
for new batteries in March, 1942. Milit plet 
scrap dry batteries may be sold for 500% fr y 
cent of March, 1942, prices, according § ally 

a new OPA regulation. 
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i Wonder What Jim’s Doing Now!” 


The anthem they’re singing ... it was 
always one of Jim’s favorites. 


How handsome he looked in his uni- 
form when he was home. He wore a 
sergeant’s stripes but I shall always 
think of him as my baby. As we talked 
together, he seemed much older and 
more assured—but all the time I was 
thinking of how he used to say his 
prayers every evening at my knee. 


Yes, Jim has really grown up. He has 
seen action in foreign lands. He 
has seen, too, with his own eyes, 
what has happened to the people of 
those countries. 


“Until I actually saw it,” he wrote, “I 
never could have believed what com- 
plete regimentation can do to a people. 
It was done so cleverly and so gradu- 
ally by their leaders. The people traded 


The Army- 
Navy E flag 
waves over 
_— 
ants 

the 
MaritimeM 
floats over 
the Cleve- 
land Dis- 
trict plant. 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 
—AND KEEP 
THEM! 


rights as free citizens for glittering 
promises of security. Within a few 
years they had not only lost their 
freedoms but their security, too.” 


I guess Jim never fully realized until 
now what it means to live as a free 
American. He says he knows now 
what he is really fighting for—to 
keep America free. 


At first, I only half understood what 
he meant. It’s hard to believe, but he 
is actually worried about what's going 
on back here in America. 


Jim’s final words in that same letter 
will always stay with me. 


“Mother,” he wrote, “you can depend 
on me to handle our family’s share of 
the fighting over here. But I’ve talked 
it over with lots of the fellows I know. 
And we're expecting you folks back 


home to keep alive the things we're 
fighting for... 

“I want to make my way in the world 
on my own, Mother, like you and Dad 
have done—after we've cleaned up 
this mess. All I want is a fair chance 
to get ahead ... without needless inter- 
ference. When I get back, I merely 
want the opportunities that only 
our American way of life can give.” 

* * * 


Our American system of enterprise— 
or whatever you care to call it—has 
changed this country from a colony 
to the world’s greatest nation within 
a few generations. It has given us free- 
dom to work, worship, speak, think, 
blay and vote as we please. In fighting 
a war to restore freedom to the world, 
let us be sure thatweshallkeepourown. 
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Businessmen now are able to get a clear- 
er picture of what is ahead in shifting 
back to civilian production and in termina- 
tion of war contracts. 

A definite pattern is taking shape for 
the swing from war to civilian production, 
both in the limited stages and 
later when there is widespread reconver- 
sion. The immediate prospect is for man- 
ufacture of some of the more urgently 
needed civilian articles. More aluminum 
and magnesium are available for nonwar 
uses. The way is being opened for plants 
to order machine that will be re- 
quired for reconversion. At this time, con- 
trols still are tight. But the rules will be 
changed when more materials and ma- 
chines are available and the move back 
to civilian production gains momentum. 

In the field of contract termination, 
Congress has set the pattern that is to 
be followed. The interests of contractors, 
subcontractors and the 
considered. Suggestions for a preaudit of 
all contract settlements by the General 
Accounting Office were rejected. Congress 
stressed the importance of prompt settle- 
ment of claims and immediate financial 
aid to contractors. 


early, 


tools 


Government were 


To begin with: How are restrictions on 
civilian production being relaxed? 


The War Production Board is going to 
allow wider use of aluminum and magne- 
sium in manufacture of civilian articles. 
sut, if you are a manufacturer, you will 
have to show that man power is available 
and that you have facilities not needed for 
war production before you can use these 
metals for nonwar production. And you 
will have to get the regional WPB to 
amend its limitation order in your case. 


the urgency list 
of needed civilian articles will be observed 
in approving use of aluminum and magne- 
sium and other 
less scarce. For example, you might want 
to make aluminum cocktail shakers, but 
you would be told you should make much- 
needed aluminum pots and pans instead. 
Later, when the return to civilian produc- 
tion is in full swing, you would be able to 
make anything you wanted to make. 


The WPB also is allowing the produc- 
tion of some essential civilian items even 
when other required—such 
items as electric irons, alarm clocks, stoves, 
electric fans, refrigerators, ete. Produ tion 
has been authorized according to a “pro- 
grammed” schedule to get certain quanti- 
ties to the public through established re- 
tail channels by a definite time. 


So long as both wars last, 


metals when they become 


metals are 
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Weve Been Asked: 


WHAT RECONVERSION RULES MEAN TO INDUSTRY 


Are manufacturers being allowed to en- 
ter new fields of civilian production? 


Yes. But, under the practice of scheduling 
the production of certain essential civilian 
articles, WPB is relying upon companies 
with experience in these fields to fill orders. 
However, one war ends or when 
larger quantities of materials are released 
for civilian the old rules of open 
competition are expected to govern. Any 
manufacturer with men and materials can 
enter any field of production, even though 
old competitors in that field still are tied 
up with war contracts. 


when 


goods, 


A move in this direction is seen in the 
latest WPB step in easing restrictions on 
use of aluminum and magnesium for non- 
war purposes. Here, new competitors are 


not barred from using these metals, al- 
though there still are checks on _ their 


production through other WPB and man- 
power controls. But the official WPB view 
is that later, when there is an abundance 
of materials, civilian production should 
not be held back until all prewar manu- 
facturers in a field can get an even start. 


What other restrictions are being eased 
by WPB at this time? 


On and after July 1, manufacturers will be 
permitted to buy machinery, tools and dies 
for civilian production from surplus sup- 
plies listed with the WPB and the Defense 
Plants Corp. If you are a manufacturer, 
you also later 
delivery of new equipment, provided you 
can get approval for the order from WPB. 
James Byrnes, as White House spokes- 
man, says the Government wants manu- 
facturers to place these orders now. 


may place an order for 


You also can obtain materials and compo- 
nent parts to make and test a single work- 
ing model of any product that you are 
planning to manufacture after the war. 


Next, as to the new rules for contract 
termination and settlement. 


New machinery is being set up to settle 
claims under contract termination either 
by direct agreement or by determination of 
the amount that should be paid. Congress 
has set 
what are reasonable costs that will be al- 
lowed in determining how much a contrac- 
tor should receive on unfinished contracts. 


standards to be used in deciding 


If you are a contractor and negotiate an 
= ™~ 

agreement with the Government on r 

claims, this agreement would be final. You 

would receive a cash settlement immedi- 

ately. But, if you are not satisfied with the 

Government’s determination, you may 









to the Appeal Board or file suit against 
the Government in the Court of Claims or 
in a federal district court. During theseg ™" 
proceedings, you would receive 90 per cent 
of the amount that the Government had 
offered to pay you. 















As a contractor, you will be entitled to § 
nancing by the Government after yoy 
contract is canceled to tide you over 
period until your claims are settled. This 
would consist of loans equal to 100 pe 
cent for completed items under your con 
tract, 90 per cent for cost of raw materials 
parts, supplies, labor, etc., and a reason 
able percentage of other allowable e 


subcontractors? 


Theoretically, a subcontractor has claim 
only against his prime contractor, and n 


to be paid by his contractor. However i 
you are a Pager and your p 


a contract termination. That is, the Goy 
ernment can pay you directly from 
money that is due your contractor. 


Furthermore, where a contractor pays 0 
his own subcontractors, the Government 
is supposed to “limit or omit” 
these payments. 


. ‘ to bol 
its review OH TI, 
tion 

States 
would 





What other important changes are made 


in the contract-termination rules? — Jernors 






The General Accounting Office can decideg’°'®* 


after final settlement has been made 

whether payments were made in accord two h 
ance with the settlement and whetheg 45 
there is any evidence of fraud. Wh plectic 
fraud is indicated, further payments eal Repul 
be withheld by the Government. And ther gents 


electo 





are heavy penalties for fraud. wel 
voted 
Provisions are made for review of settleghere i 
ment agreements involving more thay Th 
$50,000 by a settlement review board. Thgizona, 


Government also can call for review ¢ gia, h 


smaller settlements. Congress directs thgsissipy 
creation of an Office of Contract SettlgNew 
ment, headed by a director, and Rhod 
tract Settlement Advisory Board, to Texas 


composed of heads of departments amgThis | 
agencies dealing with war contracts. Prgjtoral 
cedure is outlined for the Government t# Rey 
arrange for removal and storage, within #gmectic 
days after contracts are terminated, 0 Kans: 
materials that will not be used or sold bpMinn 
contractors. If the Government fails tod Ham) 
so, contractors may arrange for storage hio, 
the Government’s risk and expense. kota, 
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"a mocratic belief that 
heal EDR as head of ticket 


will reverse 1942 trend 


Politics is competing with the war for 


laimgpublic attention. The Republican conven- 
1 notion opens the active campaigning for the 


Presidency. The Democrats will follow 
Jose behind. From now until November, 
politicians ai home will try to match words 
against the deeds of soldiers abroad in a 


ma\ 7 

aftegrace for the attention of those who vote. 
Govg Republicans figure that, if they can 
1 thacombine the right men and words into a 


strong 
they have 

Vhite House. They took figures to Chicago 
to bolster this reasoning. 


ticket and platform at Chicago, 
a good chance to capture the 


The Republicans are going into the elec- 
tion holding the 
‘States. The electoral votes of these States 
Mad@would give them the Presidency. But Gov- 
4 not determine 
Each State has the same number of 
electoral votes as it 


Governorships of 26 


ernorships do electoral 


votes 





















ecide 
made 
cord houses of Congress. 

vetheg AS it stands now, on the results of the 
Vh elections which chose this Congress, the 
si Republicans have the edge over the Dem- 
therg Tats. If each State’s electoral votes this 
went the same the States 
voted in choosing the present Congress, 


has members in the 


year Way as 
eahere is what would happen: 
The Democrats would get Alabama, Ar- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
aNXew York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
mRhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Mlexas, Utah, Virginia and Washington. 
This would give them a total of 259 elec- 
toral votes of the 266 needed for election. 
Republicans would have Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
sid beMinnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Vermont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
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G.O.P. ELECTION DRIVE: 
ASIS OF PARTY HOPES 


con Close Division of Electoral Votes as Measured by Congress 


These States total 260 electoral votes. 

West Virginia, with eight electoral votes, 
and Idaho, with four, now are evenly di- 
vided between the two parties in Congress. 
If the election should fall the same way as 
did the elections that chose the present 
Congress, the result would rest with these 
two States. But West Virginia, in a State- 
wide election in 1943, elected a Republican 
Senator, and Idaho, in a State-wide elec- 
tion at the same time, elected a Republi- 
can Governor. This gives the Republicans 
the edge in those two States. 

The present threat of Southern revolters 
from the Democratic Party gives even 
more encouragement to the Republicans. 
This threat is to withhold the electoral 
votes of from one to four Southern States 
President Roosevelt, if he is the 
Democratic candidate, unless the Demo- 


from 





cratic National Convention alters the two- 
thirds rule and does several other things. 
One thing the Southerners are complaining 
about is the activity of the Administration 
in elevating the status of the Negro. 

In the main, many Southerners would 
settle for the nomination of a Southerner 
for Vice President instead of Henry A. 
Wallace. Their talk of revolt is presenting 
the Republicans with the prospect that the 
electoral votes of Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina may be given to 
some other Democrat than Mr. Roosevelt 
in the Electoral College. Fifty electoral 
votes are at stake in those four States. 

If the election should be as close as were 
the last congressional elections the with- 
holding of the 23 electoral votes of Texas 
could put the election in the hands of the 


Republicans. Similarly, the withholding 
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GOVERNORS BRICKER, WARREN, DEWEY 


«+. one waited for a call on the party line 
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of Mississippi’s nine and South Carolina’s 
eight electoral votes from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
total could produce the same result. 

On the surface, Republicans are mak- 
ing no open gestures toward an alliance 
with the Democrats to bring about that re- 
sult. Suggestions made by Democrats at 
Chicago that the Republicans pick a 
Southerner for their vice-presidential can- 
didate, with the hint that such a candidate 
for second place would attract Southern 
support, are being ignored. 

Any open alliance between the Repub- 
licans and the Southern Democratic in- 
surgents would imperil the position of the 
Republicans in the North. It might easily 
alienate the support of Northern Negroes 
in whose hands may rest the decision of 
such important electoral States as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, or 
Missouri. Such 
considerations as these helped to produce 
the Republican that saved Mr. 
Fair Employment 
Committee in Congress. 


even the border State of 


votes 
Roosevelt’s Practices 
Democrats argue that the election is not 
to be so easily won as these figures might 
indicate. They point out that Mr. Roose- 
velt was not a candidate in 1942 and that 
success has ridden with him steadily for 
the last 16 years, ever since his first race 
for Governor of New York in 1928. 
Admirers of Mr. Roosevelt contend 
that he easily can overturn any trend 
that was shown in the 1942 elections. They 
say the 1942 elections produced a vote 
far under even the normal voting slump 
for off-year elections, caused by the fail 
ure of workers and soldiers to vote. This 
vote, they argue, would have gone for the 


Democrats. Through the Democratic Na- 
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Barrow in Oswego Palladium-Times 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


tional Committee, women and young Dem- 
ocrats, and through the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations’ National Political 
Action Committee, concerted drives now 
are being undertaken to get the workers 
registered and see that ballots get into 
the hands of soldiers this autumn. 

Most Democrats think the Republicans 
will carry more than the ten States that 
Wendell Willkie got four years ago, but 
they promise a hot fight all along the 
line. Mr. Willkie’s ten were Colorado, In- 
diana, Lowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Vermont. The ten had 82 electoral 
votes four years ago. A reapportionment 
since then has trimmed them down to 78 
electoral votes now. 

Unlike 1940, Republicans 
emerged from their Philadelphia conven- 
tion with a party organization far from 
that it liked 
had chosen, the party leaders are trying to 
make certain in 1944 that they keep the 
candidate and the platform within the 
bounds of orthodox Republicanism. 

Mr. Willkie, though free to make plat- 
form suggestions and take a seat among 
the prominent convention visitors, got no 
such invitation as did President 
Herbert Hoover and Representative Clare 
Luce, of Connecticut, to address the con- 
vention. Convention operations were put 
into the hands of party regulars of long 
experience. Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
of New York, helped along his draft move- 
ment by long-distance telephone talks 
with his leaders. But Governor John W. 
Bricker, of Ohio, was on hand in person. 
And so was Governor Earl Warren, of 
California, a keynote speaker who put his 
own weight behind the movement to draft 
Governor .Dewey. 

Many wise Republicans are eager to 
have the international issue lifted out of 


when the 


convinced the candidate it 


former 


LL 
4 


the campaign. For that reason, they sought) 
to weave ‘into the Republican platform 
declaration a plan, patterned after the 
Mackinac Declaration, that is pretty we 
iri line with the international ideas that 
If;-partisan senatorial committee discussed 
with Secretary Hull. It is similar in many 
r&spects to the plan for postwar cO-opera 
tion that has been sketched in rough out 
line by President Roosevelt. Plenty of 
Democrats, with a lasting peace in mind 
are eager to see the two parties come to an 
understanding on this point. 

Some partisans on both sides, however, 
are endeavoring to tug the nation’s foreign! 
policy into the campaign and fight out thei 
election on that basis. A few Democra 
have raised the charge that the Republi 
cans are isolationists and have attacked 
their pre-Pearl Harbor record. And some 
Middle Western organizations are seeking 
to have the Republican candidate and plat 
form recorded in favor of a rigorous na- 
tionalism. 

In the main, the chief desire of Repub4 
licans now is to fight the campaign out on 
domestic issues. States’ rights, less bureaued 
racy and inefficiency in Government, frees 
dom of enterprise, a new tax plan to stimu 
late investments, curtailment of presidens 
tial powers, all are issues that the Republij 
cans would like to stress in the campaign 

Their chief fear is that, as the war ig 
pressed home to the Germans and thé 
Japanese in Europe and Asia, the Ameri 
can voting public will attention 
drawn away from the election, and, liké 
the soldier in the field, vote for the Com 
mander in Chief. The Republicans wouk 
like to get away from the idea that thé 
President runs the war. 


have 
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THE CORNERING OF JAPAN 


Flight of Fleet Shows Tokyo’s Inability to Hold Her Island Empire 


Navy’s long-range tactics 
opening a U.S. pathway 

to Philippines and China 

cornered. Her fleet is 
driven definitely into hiding. The United 
Navy has 


Pacific nearly to the shores of Japan. 


Japan now is 


States seized control of the 


Those are the facts as they stand fol 
lowing the important sea and air engage- 
ment west of the Marianas. The signs point 
to still more important consequences. In 
me evening of fighting, Japan lost far 
more than the fifteen warships that were 
sunk or damaged. She lost the battle to 
America’s huge new long-range task force. 
She apparently lost an empire. Since she 
depends for life upon her sea power, she 
probably lost the war. 

For Japan can lose the naval war simply 
by running away from America’s growing 
power, even though much of the Japanese 
Navy may remain afloat. That happened 
to Germany after the Battle of Jutland in 
the first World War. 

And now the Japanese apparently are 
retreating to Japan’s territorial waters. 
The U.S. Navy seemingly has the power 
to extend its control of the Pacific to the 
Philippines and to the coast of China. For 
a time, the Japanese may continue to be 
unchallenged in the Sea of Japan, the Yel- 
low Sea, and in waters within easy range 
of her home forces of defensive, land-based 
aircraft. That may be just a respite 

Big changes in the Pacific war are likely 
as a result of Japan’s reverses. The whole 
tempo of action may quicken in coming 
weeks and months. The possibility of Ja- 
pan’s defeat within a year is suggested to 
the Chinese by Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace. Following, in brief, is the story of 
the successive reverses that led up to the 
sudden shift in Japan’s positions: 

The road to disaster. The American 
campaign for capture of strategic Saipan 
Island in the Marianas, about 1,500 miles 
from Tokyo, started the defeats. 

First, the Japanese failed to repulse the 
landings, or to beat off the attacking fleet 
with land-based planes. Next, they failed 
to show effective defense against bombings 
by carrier-based aircraft of vital bases in 
the Bonin Islands, only 560 miles from 
Japan. Then, the Japanese antiaircraft de- 
fenses failed to stop the long-range bomb- 
ing from bases in China of their biggest 
steel plant by America’s new B-29 super- 
bombers. Next, the Japanese Navy, send- 
ing an aircraft task force to defend the 
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ADMIRAL NIMITZ 
- « - he scored a bullseye 


Marianas, lost 353 planes in that attack 
Finally, planes of America’s new-type long 
range task force found the Japanese fleet 
Marianas and _ the 
Philippines. U.S. planes sank two aircraft 
carriers, damaged two more, sent three fleet 
tankers to the 
ships and put the whole force into confused 


halfway between the 


bottom, hit seven othe 
flight toward Formosa. Meanwhile it was 
learned a U.S. submarine torpedoed and 
probably sank a third carriet 

Such a train of defeat, serious of itself, 
adds up to disaster for Japan, for two 
special reasons. 

First, while Japan’s sea and air strength 
are strictly limited, U.S. strength has grown 
tremendously. That strength now includes 
nearly 100 aircraft carriers in the Pacific 

Second, America has solved the problem 
of waging war against Japan over vast 
distances. This country has been winning 
victories 6,000 miles United 
States. but only 500 to 1,500 miles from 


Japan. The solution is the Navy’s new 


from the 


self-sufficient task force that conquers dis 
tance and dependence on shore bases by 
taking along its own floating base. Each of 
1,000 
planes into the air at one time from the 
decks of its carriers. This task force is the 
Admiral Chester W 
Nimitz has scored a bull’s-eye against Ja- 
pan. 

Immediate results are expected to flow 
from Japan’s slump as a sea power. Saipan 


several such task forces can send 


weapon with which 








and Guam and Tinian Island are sure to 
fall. Wake, and what islands of the Mar 
shalls Japan still holds will be cut off. Truk, 
Ponape. Rabaul, Kavieng, Yap, and the 
Palau 


dable bases, 


Islands, all once considered formi- 
will be isolated. The number 
of land troops that virtually are immobi 
lized in them may total 300,000 

As for the time just ahead, all signs 
point to fast action. Japan has lost the 
powel to hold her island empire Her pro 

force in the Phil 
That 


first team of airmen when 3 


tective aircraft carrier 
ippines is disrupted force lost its 
53 planes were 
destroved. Months will be needed to train 
team 


a new Meanwhile, Japan’s guard is 


down. America is: impelled to strike quick 
lv while the chance lasts 

Thus, the way to the Philippines and to 
China now lies open. American land-based 
planes flying from the Marianas can cover 
Once 
Americans are in the Philippines, all of 


hundreds of miles of an advance 
Japan's empire in the East Indies will be 
cut off 
rubber, cotton, all vital to her, will be lost 

For the future, American campaigns for 
the port of Canton, for bases close to Ja- 


Her supplies of oil, metals, food, 


pan in China, in Formosa, in the Bonin 
and Kurile islands may be in the offing. 
There may be carrier plane attacks and 
even naval shelling of Japan’s coastal cities. 
The pay-off for present victories will come 
when mounting American power closes in 
from surrounding bases for the knockout. 
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CLOSE-UP OF INVASION: 


HOW THE JOB WAS DONE 


Four Stages in Vast Move by Allies to Break Strength of Nazi Forces 


Victory in Normandy 
as prelude to opening 
of large-scale offensive 


The invasion now has moved through 
four stages. In rapid succession, came the 
landings, the fight to secure the beachhead, 
the struggle to open a corridor across 
Normandy, and the storming of Cher- 
bourg. For the first time, a connected 
story of the campaign now becomes pos- 
sible. The story follows: 

Stage One, making the landings. A 
few moments after 1 a.m. on June 6, the 
boots of American and British paratroopers 
thudded upon the soil of France. The two 
forces alighted inland on strategic spots 
50 miles apart, at opposite ends of the 
beachhead that the Allies planned to es- 
tablish. 

The American sky troops descended in 
misty darkness on the narrowest part of 
Normandy, where the shore swings north. 
They were the shock troops of what the 
Allies planned as their right wing, which 
was assigned to American forces. 

The British paratroops came to earth 
914 miles inland near Caen, promptly seiz- 
ing vital bridges across the Orde River 
and Canal. This made them the advance 
guard of the Allies’ left wing, assigned to 
British and Canadian troops. The beach 
in the center, east of the Vire River, was 
assigned to American landing forces. 

The two parachute thrusts really touched 
off the land invasion. Allied troop ships 
already were on their way across the Eng- 
lish Channel. The parachutists, placed be- 
hind the German defenses, were in_posi- 
tion to undermine resistance in at least 
two out of the three sectors of the pro- 
jected beachhead. Thus: 

On the right wing, the American 4th 
Division 
The oncoming 


was approaching for landings. 


troops faced no sandy 
beach, but a great marsh, with causeways 
built across it to high ground. 

Instead of defending the shore, the Ger- 
mans had planned to make the causeways 
impassable. They had placed machine guns 
and artillery to send a hail of lead down 
each one. Men coming up those approaches 
were to have been mowed down like wheat. 

The American paratroops and reinforce- 
ments, pouring in at daybreak by glider, 
spoiled that game. Two crack American 
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Airborne divisions, the 82nd and 10Ist, 
were flown into action by troop carriers. 
They swarmed in upon the German bat- 
teries and riflemen from the rear. They 
silenced the batteries and overwhelmed 
or dispersed the defenders. The 4th Divi- 
sion came ashore and marched up the 
causeways. Thus the fight for a landing on 
the right wing was won. 

In the center, other American troops 
collided head on with every kind of beach 
defense. Many landing craft were wrecked 
by mines, underwater obstructions and 
cannon fire. Elsewhere, the defenders in- 
cluded impressed Poles, boys, even women. 


But here the Americans ran into a division 
of German Regulars on maneuver. Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery declared the U.§, 
troops who did get ashore clung to the po- 
sition by their eyelids. Parts of the 29th 
Division did not land until afternoon. Vet- 
erans of the Ist Division were held at sea 
while ways were found to smash a death 
trap, especially placed between cliffs and 
beaches. 

That trap consisted of batteries of ma- 
chine guns and cannon so placed behind 
redoubts as to be protected from naval 
shelling, and as to sweep all paths from 
the shore with enfilading fire. Elsewhere, 
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losses were light, and everywhere among 
naval and craft personnel 
were very small. On this beach, losses were 
high. Even men who got through that fire 
were able to advance only 100 yards inland 
in several hours of fighting. 

In the end, 14-inch guns of battleships 
and bombs from airplanes helped the shore 
troops to wipe out those batteries. Thus, 
the Allies finally won in the center. 

On the left wing, Allied warships blast- 
ed the way for rapid landings by the Cana- 
dians and British. As the first day ended, 
the Allies held three separate strips of 
shore. The deepest penetration, of nearly 
six miles, had been made by the Cana- 
dians. The fight for landings had been won. 
\ more critical fight lay just ahead. 

Stage Two, securing the beachheads. 
This was a new series of jobs: linking the 
landings, advancing inland to join the Air- 
vorne forces, seizing roads and railroads, 


cargo losses 


bringing order out of chaos on the beaches, 
vetting heavy armor ashore and into in- 
‘rior defense positions, and getting air- 
lds into operation. This phase was the 





Allies’ fight for life. Heavy blows were 
struck on all sides. 

On the Allies’ left, Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel sent German reserves converging 
upon Caen. His plan was to break that 
hinge and to roll the Allied forces back 
into the sea. Once more, sky ‘ighters took 
a hand in spoiling that game 

Parachutists and glider troops of the 


British 6th Airborne Division held the 
vital Caen bridges. Glider-borne tanks 


fought off the Germans until the British 
ith Armored Britain’s 
50th battle-scarred fighters 
went into action. The German 21st Panzer 
Division was heavily engaged. Continuous 


Division arrived. 


Division of 


tank and infantry battles were fought neat 
Caen and Tilly. The Canadian 3rd Divi- 
sion, linking with the American center, 
freed Bayeux in two days and swept on. 

The Americans, at the juncture of the 
right wing and center near Carentan and 
Isigny,. their critical 
fight. But, after four days, they held the 
high ground between those key places. By 
that time, several Allied air strips were in 


were having own 
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operation. In six days, the coastal union 
of all shore positions was complete. In ten 
days, the Americans had left Carentan be- 
hind, were halfway across Normandy, and, 
at the right, were fighting a seesaw battle 
for Montebourg. The 2nd 
part of the U.S. invasion force. American 
155-mm. Long Toms and British heavy 
guns were roaring. 
Meanwhile, Allied air 


blasting out 


Division was 


ruled the 
bridges on all German 
lines and hamstringing the 


power 
skies, 
supply move- 


Allied seca 


pouring out 


ment of German reinforcements. 
ruled the 
swelling stream of supplies and reinforce 
ments on the beachheads. After ten days, 


even the Germans seemed to concede that 


powel Waves, 


those beachheads were secure. Then came 
the next round in the struggle. 

Stage Three, clearing the corridor. The 
job of clearing a path across Normandy Sf 
as to isolate Cherbourg fell to the Ameri 
cans. For that, the 9th Division, seasoned 
in North Africa and Sicily 
to help. In 
division crossed the peninsula. On the las 
lap. it smashed through nine miles of Ge 
man-held lands to Finally, 
it stopped a German 771 
Division to break out of the Cherbourg 
por ket, and sent of it reeling 
hack 9th Divi 
sion men their 


feet for 84 hours 
I'welve days atter 


their 
(mericans were 


) 


. Was suimmonead 


four days of marching, that 


reat hi the seca, 


drive by the 


remnants 
toward Cherbourg. Some 
were on 
landings, the 
set for their drive upol th 
vital port of Cherbourg 

Stage Four, the storming of Cherbourg 
The Americans under Lieut. Gen. Omar N 


Bradley, by land, and the combined Brit 
ish-American forces, by sea and air, close¢ 
in for the storming of Cherbourg. But the 
noppi e up ol that port marks the been 
ning, as well as the end, of a major phase 


of the invasion. The huge volume of sup- 
plies to flow through that port is to be a 
build-up for big-seale action 

The offensive phase of the war in West- 
ern Europe is in the offing. First objec tive 
may be capture of more and better ports 
Within reach, on the one hand, is Le Hay re 
and, on the other, Brest. A second natural 
objective is Paris. Or, Normandy could be- 
come a springboard for a big sweep toward 
the Pas de Calais area to the northward 
with intent to seize the principal bases of 
Germany’s dangerous robot plane attack 
Those bases can turn loose at least thre« 
robots for every one that could be fired 
from the launching platforms reported cap- 
tured in Cherbourg. 

The victory in Normandy is to be re- 
garded mainly as the Allies’ first stride in 
pursuit of the hard-pressed German armies 
The fight now is under way to break the 
power of those armies in Western Europe 
The speed of the success in Normandy 
points to the possibility that Germany’s 
defeat may not be many months away. 
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What the Congress Did: 
Issues Still to Be Met 


Legislation to Continue Price Controls and Settle War Contracts 


Demobilization, foreign 
policy, postwar spending 
among unsolved problems 


Some of the questions that concern the 
people of the country are answered and 
others are left unanswered by the Con- 
gress now recessed for the political con- 
ventions. 

In the last days before leaving Wash- 
ington, Congress made these decisions: 

Price control. Machinery that governs 
prices is to be left intact until June 30, 
1945. Modest changes have been made in 
rent control, enforcement and price pro- 
visions. 

Contract termination. War industry is to 
get "most of the assurances it sought for 
speedy settlement and allowances. 

Appropriations. Army and Navy are to 
be given all the money they may need for 
the rest of the war. Congress was able to 
do little of the cost cutting it wanted to do. 

Soldier pay. Higher pay will go to cer- 
tain enlisted men of the Infantry. Those 
holding the new combat badge will get $10 
more a month. Those awarded the new 
badge for expertness or efficiency will get 
$5 additional. 

Problems of the war and postwar still 


crowd the congressional calendar. Here are 
some of the most pressing that Congress 
left undecided: 

Demobilization. An office of demobili- 
zation eventually will be set up, but it 
will need legislation, for it must co-ordi- 
nate such reconversion aspects as: 

Surplus disposal. Broad powers are 
granted to a surplus property administra- 
tor in a pending bill which faces likely 
acceptance. American businessmen will get 
first chance to purchase surplus property, 
whether in this country or abroad. Surplus 
plants also will be sold to private business 
in many instances. A Government cor- 
poration may be set up to dispose abroad 
of what American business does not want. 

Man-power disposition. Postwar migra- 
tion and retraining of workers now con- 
centrated in 335 war-boom counties is up 
for study. Travel loans have been pro- 
posed to help war workers to go home. 
Congress attitude is uncertain. 

Unemployment compensation. Some 
kind of federal reinsurance of the unem- 
ployment compensation funds of the States 
is in sight, to avoid insolvency as a result 
of heavy demands following cutbacks in 
war plants. Insurance standards, weekly 
payments, weeks of coverage probably will 
be left in State hands. 
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BUT BEFORE THE CONGRESSIONAL PAGES COULD QUIT. 
. . - Out of the calendar went last-minute bills hurriedly passed 


a2 


Insurance. The Supreme Court has said 
insurance is interstate commerce and there- 
fore subject to the antitrust laws. The 
House now has passed a bill that would 
take insurance out of federal jurisdiction. 
Chances of the bill evetually becoming 
law are about 50-50. 

Sectal Security. The Administration is 
pressing hard for broader Social Security; 
for disability insurance, wider old-age cov- 
erage, hospitalization. Congress is showing 
no present interest. 

Taxation. By late summer or early au- 
tumn, Congress probably will get down to 
study postwar taxation, with this prospect: 
it is unlikely that any new tax bill will 
emerge this year; earliest tax measure to 
be expected from Congress probably will 
simplify the corporate tax system: gen- 
eral tax reduction will have to wait on the 
end of both wars; present talk of 50 per 
cent reduction in postwar rates may be 
discounted. 

Foreign affairs. In no legislative field has 
Congress been so cautious as in that in- 
volving foreign policy. It still has to dis- 
pose of these major problems: 

World organization. Congress, both po- 
litical parties and the President are in 
agreement on general principles, but have 
gone no further in deciding the form of 
U S. co-operation with other nations to 
keep the peace. 

Trade. Cartels, both at home and abroad, 
tariff policies and foreign investment poli- 
cies are under study and may later lead 
to legislative action. No early action is 
probable. 

Currency. Congress so far has shied away 
from international currency stabilization 
and a world investment bank. A congres- 
sional attitude may soon have to be ex- 
pressed after delegates of 34 nations work 
out details of a money plan at Bretton 
Woods, N.H. That attitude will not be 
too friendly. 

Aviation. Whether there shall be compe- 
tition of American air lines over interna- 
tional routes, or where selected lines shall 
operate as “chosen instruments” is a prob- 
lem for Congress to decide. And, of course, 
there is the prior problem of agreements 
with other countries with regard to world 
air lines, a problem in which Congress will 
become interested. 

Shipping. What to do with this nation’s 
huge merchant fleet after the war is an- 
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other question which Congress must handle. 
The Administration itself has not decided 
the specific policy it will recommend. 

Communications. International — radio, 
telephone, telegraph and cable rights have 
become a wartime tangle that will require 
legislative attention. 

Armed services. Army and Navy have 
not said yet what they want for a stand- 
ing military establishment, though 2.500,- 
000 to 3,000,000 men is the figure most 
often mentioned. Congress will authorize a 
big armed force, but has its fingers crossed 
about compulsory military training. 


Postwar budget. What size national 
budget can this countr, stand after its 


wartime spending? Congressional study of 
this is under way. Tied into the problem 
are such questions of policy as: 

Treasury financing. Congress will have 
to decide whether 
or to continue to borrow. 
tion of War Bonds that 
end of hostilities will pose another prob- 
lem. Connected with this will be the 10 
per cent postwar refunds due corporations 
from excess-profits taxes. 


to balance the budget 
Sudden redemp- 


will come with the 


Pump priming. A vast federal road 
building program is in the making, but 


Congress is troubled about whether it 
should prepare further pump priming 


against a sudden slump in employment 
Continuance of stabilization 
brought on one of the roughest battles of 
What emerged at 
end was a compromise. 
Price control. Highlights of the Act, t« 
remain in effect until next July, are: 
Wages and Control set-up is 
unchanged. Present pay policies will stay. 
Rents. Landlords now may raise rents if 
they can convince OPA that higher costs 
or higher taxes have caused them hardship. 


economic 


Congress. the session’s 


salaries. 
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Farm prices. Supports for farm prices 
have been strengthened. No processed farm 
commodity may be sold at a price that re- 
flects less than parity to the producer. 
Farm crop ceilings are to be issued by OPA 
15 days before start of the planting season. 

Other commodities. slight price rise 
may result for cotton goods. 
was authorized for oil prices. Ceilings on 
fish are tied to 1942 prices. Retailers are 
allowed to abolish the highest price-line 
limitation. 

Enforcement. OPA orders can be ap- 
pealed to courts. Treble damage and other 
penalty provisions are softened. But OPA 
now is allowed to buy in the black markets 
to get evidence for prosecution. 


No increase 


Susbsidies. There can be no new sub- 
sidies. Those existing are to expire with 


this Act on June 30, 1945. 

Principal problem of home-front demob- 
ilization disposed of was: 

Contract termination. An Office of Con- 
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.». THAT WHEN CONGRESS RECESSES... 


tract 
closing out of war contracts on these terms 


Termination was provided to speed 
Payment. Immediate cash settlement of 
negotiated claims is provided, with 90 pet 
the offer 
pending appeals. Settlements still are sub 


cent payment of Government’s 
ject to renegotiation 
Within 
Government financing is promised up to 
100 per cent of items completed, 90 pet 
cent of other actual costs. 


Loans. 30 days after application, 


settle 
subcontract if the prime contractor is in 


Subcontracts. Government can 
solvent 
{udits. 
cases of suspected fraud. 
Other wartime lawmaking includes: 
Veterans. The “GI Bill of Rights” 


been passed, providing education, 


No preaudits allowed except in 


has 
unem- 
ployment benefits, loans for housing and 
A muster- 
ing-out pay has been established 

Soldier vote. A States’ 
system has been set up. 


business for returning veterans. 
right soldier-vote 


Wartime taxes. After creating a pay-as- 
you-go system, a simplification of taxes as 
«pplied to personal incomes was worked out. 

War profits. Renegotiation of war con- 
tracts, as a means of eliminating excessive 
profits, was continued. 

Lend-Lease. The President has been au- 
thorized to continue Lend-Lease opera 
tions. For this he has been given $31,000,- 
000,000 in direct appropriations, with the 
right of Army and Navy to transfer $36,- 
000,000,000 more to that purpose. 

The No. 1 Lend-Lease question troubling 
Congress is: world-wide debts 
be settled without jeopardizing peace? 

UNRRA. Relief and rehabilitation for 
war- a areas has been authorized 
a U.S. policy, and $800,000,000 appropri- 
ated te start the job. 


How can 


This is the record of an off-year Con- 
gress that came to Washington to prove it 
was no rubber stamp for the President 

The question constantly before the law- 
makers was how to show their independence 
and still do the toughest job that any Con- 
gress faced. This issue was resolved through 
gestures of revolt, as when. Senator Bark- 
ley, the Majority Leader, rose to defy Presi- 


dent Roosevelt after his tax veto, and 
through co-operation when revolt threat- 
ened to become too disruptive. At the last 


minute, Congress approved most of the nec- 
essary pending bills 

inside 
Congress. Republicans and Southern Demo 
crats seized control early in the session, but 
left responsibility with the 


forces. 


The session also marked a change 


Administration 
Republicans in the House 
Democrats, but there is to be 
no attempt to reorganize control 

In sum, the 


Today 
outnumber 


Administration managed to 





vet into law most of what it wanted 
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EUROPE AS ‘GI’S’ SEE IT 


Contrast of Luxurious Living for a Few, Hunger and Disease for Others 


American-British policy of 
providing temporary relief 
and keeping social stability 


Out of Rome come stories of American 
seldiers sleeping in streets while Roman 
society leads a gay life of wining and din- 
ing. Out of France come reports of abun- 
dant food, well-stocked stores, a high stand- 
ard of living. Some youths in Italy are 
taunting U.S. soldiers with the observation 
that they are liberated now, while Ameri- 
cans go on doing the fighting for them. 

At the same time, there are stories 
of widespread poverty and disease, of 
people waiting to grab food that oth- 
erwise would go into garbage cans. 
And there are stories of young men in 
France shouting, “Draft us!” 

That contrast between the living 
conditions and attitudes of different 
population groups in the areas being 
liberated is causing concern among 
American officials. For the present, 
there is fear that Americans, learning 
of high living standards among the 
peoples of Europe, will be unwilling to 
finance big-scale relief. For the future, 
there is the question of whether Fas- 
cism and Nazism really are going to 
be eliminated in Europe. 

The fundamental situation brought 
to light as the Allied armies advance 
in France and Italy is this: 

Members of a small minority are 
in good financial circumstances. They 
are the ones who are enjoying the 
night life, who are able to shop in the 
well-stocked stores. They can get ex- 
pensive wines, cosmetics, musical in- 
struments, smart frocks, silk stockings. 
They eat in good cafes. They sleep 
sheets. 
They keep up the luxurious standards 


between freshly laundered 
of high society. They are the ones who 


have money enough to buy in_ the 
black market. It is the young men from 
Allied soldiers with 
remarks about not having to fight. 


Many 


this group who taunt 


members of this group have col 


laborated with the Nazis and Fascists and 
in return have been favored in various 
ways. Some have been given business ad 


vantages. Others have been rewarded with 


jobs that paid handsomely. Whatever the 


‘ason for their privilege Allied soldiers 
are shocked to find them untouched by the 
devastation of wa 

The big moiorit:’, in trast, has bec 


living from hand ty th 


workers employed in war industry, the 
masses in the occupied countries have 
been forced by the Germans to exist on a 
near-starvation diet. They could — get 
enough of the right kind of food only in 
the black market. And they had no money 
with which to buy in the black market, 
where prices were bid up by the rich. 

In Southern Italy, due to lack of trans- 
portation, hunger is widespread, in spite 
of all the Allies have done. Thousands are 
going without shoes and are wearing old, 
patched-up clothes. In many areas, medi- 
cal facilities are completely lacking. 





: -U.S. Army Signal Corps 
KISS OF GRATITUDE 
. . others merely taunted 


All over Europe there is a severe short- 
age of fats and proteins. The worst con- 
ditions are reported to be in Greece. Yugo- 
Poland and Norw ay. with Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Netherlands and 
LD it nark 


; > : . b 1 
of Russia have suffered severely. 


slavia,. 


coming next in ordet Also, parts 


Poverty and malnutrition are declared 


io be the lot of most of the people in the 
occupied countries. Enjovment of luxuries 
limited to onlv a few. 
The ontrasting tuation of these two 
oups is posing a difficult choice for Allied 


One course would be in the direction 
of change. New governments would be en- 
couraged in which political power would 
be taken away from the small minority 
and spread equally among all the people. 
Then the people themselves would have 
an opportunity to adopt measures that 
would wipe out the special economic ad- 
vantages now enjoyed by the few. 

Another course would tend to maintain 
the status quo. Ruling groups that long 
have had power, and have managed to 
hold on to much of that power under the 
Fascists, and Nazis, would be supported. 
The wide gap between the scale of liv- 
ing of the ruling groups and that of 
the masses would be ignored or would 
be lessened through temporary meas- 
ures of relief. 

This second course appears to be 
the one that has been chosen by the 
British and U. S. governments. In 


England, Prime Minister Churchill 
attaches great importance to the 


“monarchical principle.” In this coun- 
try, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
says U.S. foreign policy is built 
around the idea of stability. And tem- 
porary relief for the masses of Europe 
is being planned through the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

Dissatisfaction with this policy of 
maintaining the status quo is begin- 
ning to show up, however. The indig- 
nation of soldiers over the attitude of 
the privileged Italy and 
France is being reflected in the stories 
sent back by war correspondents. The 


groups 1n 


soldiers’ want to know why they 
should be expected to fight and possi- 
bly sacrifice their lives just to bolster 
up the position of these groups. 
Also, within the U.S. Government, 
officials are questioning the wisdom of 
following the British lead on mainte- 
nance of the status quo 


wondering whether the U.S.. 


They are 
in shoulder- 
ing a large part of Europe’s relief burden, 
actually is underwriting Europe’s social 


system, with its war-increased gap be- 


tween rich and poor. They doubt that the 
! 


U.S should onsent to be a partner to this 


polices 

For all these reasons. the problem of 
what to do about social conflicts in the 
newly freed countries of Europe is being 


studied by U.S. officials, 


many of whom 


are convinced tl if moderate changes 
are preventes xtreme changes are 


+] . ' 


come later. 
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Expenses to be paid by 
Government. Plans for 
streamlining courses 


American colleges, stripped of men 
students during the war, face in postwar 
the biggest boom of their history. 

This boom is unlikely to show its first 
signs at the start of the next college year 
in September. It could begin to appear 
by February. 1945. More probably, its 
first appearance will be in September, 1945, 
or February, 1946. 

The boom will reflect two things. First 
of all, it will grow from an influx of from 
500,000 to 600,000, or even more, veterans 
who will return from war wanting to make 
up for lost time in schooling. Also, it will 
be sustained by an end to the draft of 
young men leaving high school, unless 
Congress decides to establish universal 
service in postwar. 

Veterans, both men and 
have every reason to begin to think of 
college. They are assured by law of the 
following incentives: 

Education at Government expense. 
Every veteran with reasonably good school- 
ing who went into service before he was 


women, how 


25 or who can show any interference be- 
cause of service with his education is en- 
titled to a year in college. The Government 
will pay up to $500 for his tuition and fees 
for the school year, and $50 to $75 a month 
for his living expenses. Longer service en- 
titles him to as much as four years in col- 
lege, studying straight through the cal- 
endar year, if he wishes, so as to get a full 
college course and two years of medicine, 
law or graduate study in addition. 

The cost of education, then, is no prob- 
lem, and the veteran need only decide what 
to study. He already has in sight the wid- 
est choice of courses the colleges ever have 
offered, as outlined in the following. 

Variety of courses. The colleges are 
shaping courses and programs to fit the 
needs of four groups of students from the 
armed forces. These groups are high-school 
graduates without college training; those 
who entered high school, but did not fin- 
ish; college students, and college grad- 
uates. As of today, the choice of schools 
and courses open to these groups is: 

High school graduates. Nearly 4,000,000 
high school graduates went into the Army 
and Navy immediately after graduating 
from high school or after working a while. 
The veteran in this group is as much as 
four years behind in his studies. But he 
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can catch up. With sufficient length of 
service, he may equip himself in two to 
four years to be a radio engineer, a busi- 
nessman, a doctor or a lawyer. In a year in 
the right college, he can train for a skilled 
mechanic’s job or a post in business. 
Nongraduates. A host 
preparing “prep” courses and tutoring for 
the veteran in the group of 3,000,000 or 
more who did not finish high school. When 
this veteran is ready for college classes, 
he has the same choice of study as the grad- 
uate. Or he may turn to a two-year course 


of colleges are 


iatete & Swing 
REPRESENTATIVE McCORMACK 
Congress looks at colleges 


in a technical institute or a junior college. 

College students. A student from the 
group of 1,200,000 who started in college. 
but did not finish, may go on to graduation 
at his old college, or a new one, then enter 
law or medical school or study for a Ph. D 

College graduates and older veterans. 
The doctor who has practiced only rou- 
tine 
years in 


surgery or medicine during several 
take a “refresher” 
course in medical school. The lawyer has 
a similar opportunity. Both may study 
part time, while practicing their profes- 
sions. The Government still will pay the 
cost of Any other veteran 
among the 360.000 college graduates in 
service or an older veteran who had little 


service Can 


instruction 


POSTWAR BOOM FOR COLLEGES 


Prospect That at Least 500,000 Veterans Will Return to Campuses 


or no college training, but needs to brush 
up on agriculture, business methods or ad- 
vertising, may take similar courses, 
time or full time. 

All of this special instruction for vet- 
erans who are in a hurry and want to cram 
confronts the colleges with a many-sided 


part 


problem they never before have faced. 
Problem of colleges. Along with the 
veterans, the colleges expect an influx of 
new high school graduates, unused to hard, 
speeded-up study. These younger students 
will have time to spare. They represent 
the chief hope for keeping alive studies in 
and 
languages. The problem of the colleges is 
to meet the needs of both groups, and, in 
doing so, to make up the shortages of new 


history, government, social welfare 


doctors, physicists, chemists, engineers and 
teachers that have growing more 
acute ever since Pearl Harbor. 

To this problem, there are several an- 
swers. They are: 

Speeding up. Many colleges intend to 
conduct classes straight through the year, 
train students for engineering, business or 


been 


other jobs, and to cut out, or cut down, 
the courses that veterans do not want. 
Training for leadership. Other colleges 
revolt against the speed-up and the mathe- 
matics-physics-engineering programs that 
the war has forced on them. They cling 
to liberal education, predict a reaction in 
that direction, even among veterans, and 
want to train veterans and students for 
leadership in national and world affairs. 
Dr. Francis J. 
Brown, consultant to the American Coun- 


Separating students. 
cil on Education, suggests that some col- 
leges accept only their own former stu- 
dents and the high school group they usual- 
ly serve, and leave most of the veterans 
to colleges prepared to cope with their 
special problems. 

As the colleges grope for answers to 
these questions, almost the last of their 
men students are leaving. Service training 
programs and student deferments are cut 
to the Next autumn, colleges will 
operate at than 40 
pacity. Some will need the wartime Gov- 


bone. 
less per cent of ca- 
ernment relief that is expected to follow an 
investigation of their needs, sponsored by 
McCormack (Dem.), of 
Majority Floor Leader, 
and approved by the House. 


Representative 
Massachusetts, 


Nevertheless. the colleges count on re 


a 


—_ 


assembling their teachers, expanding 
cilities here and there and handling a job 
in postwar that promises to leave its mark 
on higher education for decades. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Impact Upon U. S. 


Re-election prediction by 
Georgia Governor. Silence 
on vice-presidential fight 


A mixture of domestic and international 
politics is crowding President Roosevelt’s 
desk. Much of his military planning is fin- 
ished. The most important war decisions 
that remain must be made by soldiers with 
guns and bayonets. Mr. Roosevelt’s big- 
gest present job is to find a plan for world 
co-operation that will fit the American 
mood and to decide what his personal role 
shall be for the next four years. 

He is working at both of those problems, 
Unless Mr. Roosevelt is re-elected in this 
autumn’s voting, his own part in the final 
shaping of the peace is likely to be small. 
But the over-all plan gradually is being 
fitted together, so slowly and carefully that 
the final result may have the approval of 
both major political parties, and thus have 
a national backing. 

The over-all plan is a jigsaw puzzle into 
which must be fitted many small particles. 
This brings to Mr. Roosevelt such prob- 
lems as which party shall be recognized 
and dealt with in Yugoslavia, the settle- 
ment of disputes among factions in many 
of the smaller countries. 

One of the big pieces in the puzzle is the 
role that France is to play in the future. 
The forthcoming talks with Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle, still uncertain as to time, will 
throw some light on this. General de Gaulle 
is eager for American recognition. But the 
old France of the Vichy era allowed parts 
of the French empire to become threats to 
America. There is a disposition to make 
certain that does not happen again. 

In the meantime, pending the _ talks, 
United Nations armies are moving ahead 
in France. Mr. Roosevelt is inclined to ig- 
nore the General’s appointment of civil 
officials for French territory until more of 
France is liberated. The whole of the area 
that has been freed thus far is a military 
zone, subject entirely to the command of 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower: Mr. Roose- 
velt rarely runs contrary to the reeommen- 
dations of his Generals in military matters. 

This war election year finds domestic 
politics tied closely to international affairs. 
The tumult from the de Gaulle contro- 
versy, the Polish boundary argument, dis- 
patch of the Finnish Minister back to Fin- 
land, the application of diplomatic pres- 
sure on Swede& to halt sale of supplies to 
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the Nazis—any of these can have reper- 
cussions upon the voting of thousands of 
Americans of foreign descent, unless Mr. 
Roosevelt handles the problems carefully. 

Oliver Lyttleton, the British Minister of 
Production, learned last week how sensi- 
tive is American politics to small things 
that happen thousands of miles away. Mr. 
Lyttleton made a side remark in a luncheon 
speech in London which suggested that 
American aid to Great Britain had pro- 
voked the Japanese to attack Pearl Har- 
bor. This brought an immediate outburst 
in this country. Secretary of State Hull in- 
dignantly denounced the statement. Sen- 
ator Lucas, (Dem.), of Illinois, demanded 
Mr. Lyttleton’s resignation. There was talk 
that Prime Minister Churchill might issue 
an apology. Mr. Lyttleton did apologize. 
British officials are trying to keep clear of 
American political disputes. 

Closer home, Governor Ellis Arnall of 
Georgia, emerged from a talk with Mr. 
Roosevelt and said he was confident that 
the President soon would announce pub- 
licly that he is willing to run for a fourth 
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GOVERNOR ARNALL 
e+ + G tip-off? 


Voting of Executive’s Decisions on Foreign Issues 


term if the Democratic convention offers 
him the nomination. He added that Vice 
President Wallace would be renominated 
with the President and predicted that they 
would be re-elected. The Governor said: 

“Tt would not surprise me if Mr. Roose- 
velt made a public statement immediately 
after the Republican convention, taking the 
people of the country and his party into 
his full confidence as to his willingness, 
even at some inconvenience to himself and 
despite lack of desire, to submit to the 
mandate of the Democratic convention.” 

The Georgia Governor gave assurance 
that his State would not join in the 
Democratic revolt that has been threat- 
ened by Texas, South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi. At about the same time that he 
was at the White House, the Georgia 
delegation to the national convention was 
approving a rule that presidential electors 
in that State be required to sign a personal 
pledge of party regularity. 

Meanwhile, report circulated that the 
President would be informed soon after the 
Republican convention that the Democrat- 
ic draft has been completed, since already 
enough delegates are pledged to Mr. Roose- 
velt to assure him the nomination. Then, 
according to the report, Mr. Roosevelt 
would inform the people that it is up to 
them whether they -want a continuance of 
his policies through the peace negotiations. 
Under such a plan, the vice-presidential 
choice might be left in the hands of a 
free convention. And this might well mean 
that Mr. Wallace would not be on the 
ticket. 

Some Southerners already are backing 
away from the anti-Roosevelt movement. 
A meeting of the American Democratic 
National Committee, composed of anti- 
fourth-term Democrats, last week in Chi- 
cago failed to secure the attendance of the 
outstanding leaders of the developing 
threat of a Southern bolt. 

In the meantime, friends of Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission and a former Governor of 
Indiana, are urging that he be given the 
vice-presidential nomination. Otherwise, 
they say, he may go into private industry. 
Mr. McNutt stepped aside in a dramatic 
withdrawal at the 1940 convention to let 
the nomination go to Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Roosevelt is just as silent about 
Mr. McNutt as he is about the pressures 
that are being piled up behind the demand 
for a Southerner on the ticket. 
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NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS-— Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 
FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 


also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 




















Bond buying keeps them flying! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY 


Spewed onto an enemy airfield behind the battle lines, paratroops 
and glider-borne infantry strike fierce blows to wrest the field from 
the enemy. While the struggle flames, planes of the Troop Carrier 
Command shuttle overhead, between battle and base, bringing up 
reinforcements, supplies, food and ammunition, and evacuating 
casualties to dressing stations and field hospitals. 


When the field is won, planes land heavier equipment, and facilities 
are repaired for use against the enemy. Miniature construction 
machinery is flown in, and skilled technicians speed rehabilitation 
of the area with their compact, efficient equipment—tractors, bull- 
dozers, sheep’s-foot roilers, graders. When they finish, they are flown 
to other assignments, and the fighters stay behind to hold and use 
the field while ground forces fight overland to join them. 


The smooth working of these complicated operations is the result 
of most careful preparation, involving a great amount of figuring, 
accounting and statistical work. On this, and hundreds of other 
wartime figuring tasks, Burroughs machines are providing the speed 
and accuracy essential to Victory. 
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Burroughs 


MACHINES e¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS CHINE SUPPLIES 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- oO g 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” WUC, Upita "OI 
GEORGE WASHINGTON y 
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+ THE END OF THE WAR IS IN SIGHT +’ 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE canne 


The end of the war—both in Asia and in Europe—is 
definitely in sight. 

This does not mean that victory is just around the 
corner, or that it is a matter of weeks. 

But it is a matter of months—18 or 20 months so far 
as the Pacific is concerned, and anywhere from three 
to nine months so far as Europe is concerned. 

This appraisal is based upon the successes of our 
armed services in the last 90 days against Japan and 
Germany. But it is based also upon mounting evidence 
that Germany cannot hold out much longer in the face 
of the mobilized might of the Allies. 

Up to the day of the invasion of northern France the 
German military staff could, with persuasive logic of 
its own, prove to the skeptics inside Germany that the 
Allies would not get across the English Channel, would 
not hold their positions if they did get across, and 
would thereafter be bogged down in trench warfare and 
kept at a distance while a war of attrition ensued. 

But today the German General Staff must be dis- 
mayed. It cannot erase the fact of the landing on the 
Cherbourg peninsula. It cannot obliterate the record of 
the mighty battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and land- 
ing craft which swarmed in the English Channel and 
formed a bridge from England to France. It cannot 
remove from the skies the thousands upon thousands 
of airplanes which have not only protected the land- 
ings but also continued with great intensity the stra- 
tegic bombing of factories and industrial plants. 

On April 28, 1944, on this page the writer said: 

“Until invasion occurs, until we win victories on 
land, the German people will remain unconvinced. 

It is natural, perhaps, for people on the defensive 

always to cling desperately even to the slightest 

hope.” 
OVERWHELMING The Germans are military peo- 
ple. They are impressed by mili- 
POWER OF U.S. 
i$ PLAIN TO NAZIS tary facts. The German General 
Staff knows as much about war 
as any other group of military men in the world. They 
have now seen our power as it has been unloaded on 
the beaches of France. However much they may have 
heretofore disparaged reports about the tremendous 
flow of munitions and weapons and the versatility of 
our military force, they now know the truth. And it is 
a mighty force. At last the 100,000,000 tons of steel 
capacity a year which the United States possesses has 


come into play. At last all the resources of the United||germe 
States—our metals and our machines—have broughtiision, b 
to the shores of France the first manifestation of aflfo ac! 
physical force such as the world has never before seen. many 
Germany has a large number of divisions—she mayf§of tim: 
still be numerically preponderanc on the Continent—§uncon 
but the quality of her troops is far inferior to ours. Theffto the 
fighting stamina of the German Army is gone. What§in the 
little remains is confined to the younger men. The olderfonly s 
men have no cause to spur them on. They are war-jexpert 
weary, both in mind and in body. But 
ENEMY STAFF The German General Staff will their 
not surrender right away. It willffer. G 
CLINGS TO HOPE ; : : 
OF A STALEMATE contrive as best it can to keep choice 
the fight going in the hope of affcohes: 
stalemate or a negotiated peace. It will strive par-[tion c 
ticularly to keep the war going throughout the presi-§ dustri 
dential campaign in the United States in the vague hope lost c: 
that a change in Administration may mean a softer] porta 
peace than might be the case if President Roosevelt GERA 
were continued in power. It will be the duty of the Re- 

: ; : OF C 
publican nominee to disabuse the Germans of any SURR 
such notion. And no doubt this will be made clear to 
everybody before many weeks have elapsed. For one §see tt 
thing, the Germans must be reminded that Republi-jcan s 
cans as well as Democrats have boys at the front, andj at thi 
Republicans as well as Democrats do not want to see from 
their children involved in a third world war. doub 

The casualties of the next few months will continue§ Ame1 
high. Sacrifices will be made to gain strategic points there 
in France and it may take until the autumn before wef This, 
have been able to put all of our manpower into action. parti 
For it takes time to transport millions of men across§ cupa 
the ocean and to deploy them in tactical units in France. man: 

Meanwhile we are striking hard and causing the Ger- } will « 
mans to hold a considerable amount of their manpow- J orde1 
er in Italy. The Russians soon will be pressing a big} rend 
offensive from the East. There probably will be other§ derli 
landings by Allied troops in the North of Europe. Allj that 
this will be initiated in the next few weeks. But by theg So 
time autumn has come and winter is in the offing the§ Nav: 
prospect of the suffering that must be endured through § 10,06 
another winter will impress itself on the minds of theg of C 
German people. Peace talk will be heard by November poin 
and may become a reality so far as Germany is con-§ colo: 
cerned some time during the latter part of this yeaf.§ acco 
It may, of course, transpire overnight that the whole § Ame« 
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‘1OF CHAOS BRINGS 


fates Mevns 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it." 


VOLTAIRE 





German shell will collapse because of internal dissen- 


sion, but military men do not count on those “breaks.” 
To achieve a straight-out military victory over Ger- 


.Bmany will take a certain number of months. The length 


of time that must elapse before we can accomplish the 
unconditional surrender of Germany is directly related 
to the kind of resistance we meet in northern France 
in the next few weeks. The resistance thus far has been 
only sporadically intense. It has surprised our military 


-Jexperts. Perhaps “last-ditch” fighting will come later. 


But whatever resistance the German armies put up, 
their downfall is certain. They cannot last much long- 
er. German businessmen must see that they face a 
choice of surrender now with some degree of economic 
cohesion preserved or chaos and complete disintegra- 


-Jtion of their country, further destruction of their in- 


dustrial plant, and further sacrifices—all of this in a 
lost cause. Hitler himself will become less and less im- 
portant to them and doubtless will be assassinated. 
Will the German General Staff 
GERMAN FEAR and the business interests of Ger- 
many which have always been 
SURRENDER NEAR rather closely allied in thought, 
see the inevitable end and begin to consider what they 


-fcan save out of the wreckage? With Russia coming 


at them from one side and the British and Americans 
from the other side, the German business interests un- 
doubtedly will wish to make it possible for the Anglo- 
American armies to take possession of Berlin before 
there are any complications with Russia from the East. 
This, of course, will not prevent the Russians from 
participating, as has been pledged, in the military oc- 
cupation and in the setting up of military rule in Ger- 
many. The Germans presumably know this, but they 
will count upon the British and the Americans to keep 
order in Germany and prevent excesses when the sur- 
tender does come. The German instinct is toward or- 
derliness always, and this is one reason for believing 
that a “last-ditch” fight may yet be avoided. 

So far as war against Japan is concerned, our gallant 
Navy has achieved the impossible. It has swept across 
10,000 miles of the Pacific ocean almost to the coast 
of China and chased the Japanese from the strategic 
points between California and China. This has been a 
colossal undertaking. Nothing like it has ever been 
accomplished by any other navy in the world. Again 
America’s industrial strength has been a controlling 





Defeat of German armies to come this year—U. S. Navy hastening 
the end of Japanese Empire—Hard fighting still ahead but Axis 
cannot long hold out against mobilized might of Allies. 


factor. Japan with a relatively small steel production 
and a limited capacity for replacement of ships, has 
at last been confronted by larger and larger con- 
tributions of American physical might. 
VAST STRENGTH ae wg sage ae = 
OF OUR NAVY = Sauer we were concentrating 
on Europe. But the American 
naval chieftains never for a moment relaxed their pres- 
sure upon President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill to get a bigger and bigger quota of ships and 
supplies for use in the Pacific. Gradually the Navy has 
been given the tools it wants. Today, four big fleets 
of the U.S. Navy roam the Pacific at will. Some of 
these fleets are alone larger than anything we had in 
prewar days for the defense of the nation. 

These huge fleets, made up of carriers, battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers and supply ships, are able to sweep 
the ocean clear of the enemy. The Japanese have just 
been pressed back to the Philippines and Formosa. 
They do not now dare venture too close to the Mari- 
anas Islands. In those islands we have won the big 
air and naval bases we need for Far Eastern operations. 

Japan will not be an easy nut to crack. A Japanese 
Army of huge size is now in China moving steadily 
against our air bases. Our super-fortresses must have 
those bases, and we must build air strips for them in 
the Marianas. All this takes time, but the Japanese 
business interests presumably know now that defeat is 
inevitable. The doom of the Japanese Empire is sealed. 

Once the war in Europe is over, more naval power 
will be available to us from the British fleet and more 
pilots and planes. We can overwhelm the Japanese 
when our military power is released from Europe. 

The end is in sight—it is just a matter of months 
now in both Asia and Europe. We must not, however, 
relax our efforts in the slightest. The last lap in a race 
is the most important. While the end may come sooner 
than is generally expected, it is best to be conservative 
about the outlook and consider only the time that ac- 
tually must be taken by our forces in the Pacific to 
destroy the major part of Japan’s meager industrial 
operations. The Japanese, unlike the Germans, will 
fight to the last ditch. Such resistance will prolong the 
war. But we should be able to accomplish the job there 
in not longer than 18 months, or by sometime early 
in 1946. 











Airplanes of the kind that today bomb 
cities of Japan from the mainland of 
China, in another war could bomb cities 
of the United States from bases in Europe, 
South America and Siberia. 

The B-29 bomber that now is in action 
is an American bomber. As such, its long 
range and great bomb load menace enemies 
of this country with air power at its high- 
est stage of development up to now. 

Yet, by the time another war will be in 
the making, other nations can have dupli- 
cated or surpassed the B-29 in range or 
bomb load. 

The Pictogram shows what this fact 
could mean for the United States. 

From Europe. Even with no more range 
than that of the B-29, enemy planes could 
cross the Atlantic to bomb coastal cities 
and the highly concentrated industrial 
areas of New England. 

From South America. Brazil, Venezuela 
or Colombia could be used as bases to 
blast Southern industrial cities, if those 
bases were in the hands of an enemy power. 

From Siberia. Aircraft and shipbuilding 
centers in the Pacific Northwest could be 
attacked successfully from Siberian bases. 

From Iceland. Planes based here could 
range back and forth between such Mid- 
western industrial cities as Chicago. De- 
troit and Milwaukee. 

From the Aleutians. Plane and shipbuild- 
ing facilities of Southern California would 
fall within range of planes based here. 

From the Azores. Middle Atlantic cities 
would be easy targets for planes based on 
these islands. 

The range and bombing power of tlte 
B-29s are showing this country that dis- 
tances are being shortened. They are show- 
ing that the United States no longer can 
feel comfortably isolated from the rest of 
the world, no longer is immune from 
bombing by land-based planes. 

The blasting that the B-29s have given 
a few Japanese cities is just a sample of 
what Japan’s industrial areas will get later. 
It also is only a small sample of the bomb- 
ing that this country can expect to be 
loosed against it by future enemies making 
bigger and better copies of the B-29. 

So, while this country is showing how 
effective air power can be in policing the 
world, it also is teaching potential enemies 
how to reach and destroy American cities. 
Unless a way is found to avoid future 
wars, U.S. civilians can expect to be al- 
most as vulnerable to bombings in the next 
war as civilians of Europe and Britain 
were in this war. This fact will have an im- 
portant bearing in peace planning and in 
postwar negotiations looking toward more 
effective international co-operation. 
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Invasion Started 
back in the 


Railroad 
Yards 


EPARATION for invasion of Europe started many months ago back 
in the railroad yards of America. 

For it was here that the thousands of landing barges, special boats, 
guns, munitions and supplies first started on the long journey from pro- 
duction lines to battle lines. 

In increasing quantities, Erie and other American Railroads are cairy- 
ing a steady flow of materials and equipment to assure our troops every 
chance of success in the greatest assault 
ever attempted in history. 











And the job will continue to grow (— é. —_— 
greater each day. 33 

But your railroads will get the job é =~ 1,408,964 rreicut cars oan 
done with the help of the public, ship- we ° 
pers and government agencies. In war, wc, 25,000,000 wer tows pany 
as in peace, Erie and other American AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR 








Railroads provide fast, safe, dependable 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 















Pro aad Con 
of Mational Issues 


Strides in Pacific: 


Views of Editors 
On Early War End 


Recent successes in the Pacific, coupled 
with opening of B-29 bombing of Japan, 
cause many commenting editors to pre- 
dict an early victory in the Pacific. Some, 
however, temper their optimism with con- 
sideration of Japanese strength in China. 

Our “violent offensive . . . may bring 
sudden climaxes far earlier than we dared 
hope several months ago,” predicts the 
Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Ind.-Dem.). 

The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) 
notes that “we must drive through to China 
for the final invasion bases,” but argues 
that, with success in the Marianas, “the 
Pacific war could be shortened by months.” 

As for a meeting of the fleets, if Japan 
loses, “it won’t mean immediate victory 
for us,” contends the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Record (Ind.), since “the Japs know their 
war against China . . . is the No. 1 front.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.-Rep.) 
foresees, with the advent of the B-29, “a 
steady stream of reinforcements by air 
to the Chinese armies.” 

Viewing the recent blow to the Japanese 
fleet off the Philippines as meaning “that 
the aggressors are being forced to make 
their last throws,” the New York Herald 
Tribune (Ind.-Rep.) nevertheless warns, in 
regard to the China situation, that capture 
of Hengyang by Japan “may win her a year 
or more of grace” and that “a good many 
U.S. lives will be lost to make up for it.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Star (Ind.) 
pictures the China and Pacific situations 
as “a competitive race between our sea 
and air power for knockout blows at the 
Japanese island empire and the still un- 
beaten Japanese Army for mastery on the 
continent,” on the outcome of which “the 
length and character of the Oriental war 
primarily depend.” 

“When the German generals realize the 
jig is up.” says the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) , “the naval and 
air power that can be unloosed on Japan 
will insure her quick destruction.” 

The Washington (D. C.) Post (Ind.), 
however, while admitting that “steady, 
selective hammering . . . will . . . whittle 
down Japan’s war potential,” warns that 
“we can scarcely expect her cities and her 
will to fight to go up suddenly in a puff 
of smoke,” but, on the other hand, “if her 
Navy is sent to the bottom ... Japan could 
not for very long wage anything much 
better than a guerrilla warfare.” 
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De Sotos are fine cars in every way —there are 
half a million of them —the least they ask for 
the grand job they do is an occasional groom- 
ing to keep them at their best, in looks and 


under the hood. 


Let your DeSoto dealer boss the job. He knows how, 
and has the responsibility for such things. If you 


have a wedding coming up.— more’s the reason. 








LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK BLY MORE WAR BONDS 





X AAERE’S nothing like a nice 
military wedding to show off the beauty of the 
bride, the manliness of the groom, or the trim 
smartness of a De Soto as it helps launch the 


honeymoon. 


And speaking of grooms, why not give that 


faithful De Soto of yours a little grooming of its 


own, even if you haven’t got a wedding coming up. 





DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
4 Tune in on Major Bowes, every Thursday, CBS, 9:00 to 9:30 P. M., E. W.T. 


All of our dealersare DESOTO WAR PRO- 
extra busy these days DUCTION includes the 
—they’re doing a big precision building of air- 
job in keeping war- plane wing sections — 
time DeSotosrunning bomber fuselage nose 
smoothly and economically. So, and center sections—vital 
this Spring, when you’re ready assemblies for anti-air- 
to have your car checked over, craft guns and General 
why not make it easier for Sherman Tanks—and a 
vourself and your De Soto” great variety of special 
dealer by telephoning him for manufacturing services 
an appointment? to American war industry. 
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This Is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Salt... 


..and they cost less 
than 1 cent a man 
per week 


Proper body tone 
requires salt. Loss 
of salt through sweat 
can easily change an 
alert, comfortable 
worker to one who 
is miserable, care- 
less. 

“Loss of salt dehy- 
drates the body, thickens the blood. 
The results are Heat-Fag, inalertness, 
accidents, heat prostrations. 

The preventive is water and salt. Water 
alone won’t do it. Under hot, “sweaty” 
conditions water alone dilutes the blood 
and causes heat cramps. 

Industrial physicians with America’s 
greatest manufacturing plants have found 
that the easy, simple, economical way to 
provide essential salt is Morton’s Salt 
Tablets at every drinking fountain. A 
tablet with every drink of water is all 
that’s necessary to prevent Heat-Fag, heat 
cramps, heat prostrations — to keep 
workers alert, at peak production. 


MORTON 5) 
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QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 Seconds) 
This is how a Morton's Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. See how 
soft and porous it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink of water, it 
dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 


Cc f 9000, 
salt tablets - - $260 
$315 


ogee 


Salt-Dextrose tablets 
case of 9000 





MORTON’S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 
time, quickly, cleanly — no waste. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 

800 Tablet size - - - $3.25 


Order from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement ... Write 
for free folder. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Will Advances of Allies Force 


| Rear Admiral Wat Tyler Cluverius 


(Ret.); Worcester, Mass.; President, Wor- 

cester Polytechnic Institute; Former Chief 

of Staff, U.S. Fleet; Commander, Fourth 

Cruiser Division, U.S. Fleet, 
answers: 

In view of the splendid progress made 
by the Allied armies on all fronts in the 
European theaters and the increasing 
strength to be expected, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the German surrender can 
be forced before this year is over. 

The movements may be likened to three 
parts of the chuck of a lathe in which the 
material to be worked on is held firmly in 
place while constant pressure is applied. 
The enemy is this material which, in being 
turned down, offers ever-decreasing re- 
sistance to the tool. 


Gen. Johnson Hagood 


(Ret.); Charleston, S.C.; Member, General 
Staff, A.E.F.; Chief of Staff, Service of 
Supply, until World War | Armistice, 
answers: 
T will say that for America the war is 
just beginning. I do not know enough of 


the plans and resources of Hitler, or of 

the Allies, to make a guess. 

Maj. Gen. C. C. Williams 
(Ret.); South Hamilton, Mass.; Chief Ord- 
nance Officer, A.E.F. in France, 1917-18; 
Chief of Ordnance, War Department, 
1918-1930, 

answers: 


It seems to me too early to attempt an 
answer to the question. Except in Italy, 
the Allied attacking forces are 
under The summer campaigns both 
east and west are as yet undeveloped. 


scarcely 
way 


Rear Admiral W. B. Fletcher 


(Ret.); Orr’s Island, Me.; For= 
General Board of the Navy, 


aber, 


answers: 

It is well not to count upon a German 
surrender in 1944. It seems apparent that 
the German General Staff is hoping to 
When they 
realize that they will fail, the end will come. 

The Allies command the air, the 
sea, and have abundant transport, equip- 
ment and supplies. The Germans must not 
only fight on the west, east, and south, but 
hold in check the patriots in the countries 
they have subdued and occupied 

What the forces needed 


secure a negotiated surrender. 


now 


are for that 
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| military experts: 


A German Surrender in 1944? 





5 

Following the initial successes of the Al- 
lied forces in Northern France, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill has predicted the 
defeat of Germany this summer. Since the 
capture of Rome and the landings in Nor- 
mandy, Allied armies have progressed 
rapidly on both fronts. Many military ex- 
perts, however, have warned against over- 
optimism about the end of the war in 
Europe. 

To present a cross section of opinion, 
The United States News asked naval and 


Is it reasonable to expect that 
German surrender can be forced in 
1944, in the light of American, Brit- 
ish and Russian offensives from the 
west, east and south? 





Answers were printed last week. Others 
appear herewith. | 








task? What are their remaining resources 


in equipment, munitions, gasoline, ete.? 
The answers to these questions must be 

found in the estimates of the situation by 

the high command of the Allied states. 


Rear Admiral P. W. Foote 


(Ret.); Commander, U.S.S. President Lin- 
coln, in World War |; Aide to Secretary of 
the Navy, 1918-21, 


answers: 

My personal opinion is that, if the Allies 
are willing to pay the price, German sur- 
render can be forced in 1944. The Allies 
are many times superior to the Germans in 
man power, gun power, and air power, and 
the value of the so-called interior lines of 
communication is of small amount as the 
Germans must defend themselves on three 
sides, and it is quite possible that the 
Allies may soon control the Baltic. 


Brig. Gen. John M. Carson 


(Ret.); Pomfret, Conn.; Former Assistant 
Quartermaster General of the Army; Chief 
Quartermaster, Line Communications, A.E.F. 
in France, 1918-19, 


answers: 
Weather 


oO 
is an important factor. Who 
can forecast what it will be during the 
next six months? 
My feeling is that Germany will not 
yield until the Allied forces reach the 
boundaries of the country, particularly 
with the “unconditional surrender” terms 
facing it, and that may be six months 
from now. When that situation arises, the 
Germans probably will be willing to accept 
almost any terms. 
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Life of a Plastic 











Chemicals stored safely in a 
General American Terminal... 














using General American Welded 
Equipment... 


@ To a modern Plastics Factory 
« 


Shipped in a specially designed 
General American Tank Car... 











GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 
Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cars 


i . EC ah Finished Plastic becomes part 


Bulk liquid storage terminals of lightweight, efficient General 
American Aerocoach —in the 
Nation’s wartime transportation 
service. 





Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 





Aer h motor h 
" One of a series of advertisements designed to 
alt show General American’s contribution to 


Process equipment of all kinds 


Precooling service for fruits and vegetables ) 


everyday living and our part in the efficiency 


of American Industry during war and peace. 





























Labor Week 


NEW BLUEPRINT FOR HIRING 


WMC's Employment Controls Affecting Management and Workers 


Tighter application of the 
regulations in areas where 
man-power shortages exist 


Employers are reminded that, beginning 
July 1, they are to lose much of their free- 
dom to hire as they please. On that date, 
the Government will determine where the 
men of the country are to work. As the 
dead line approaches, employers should get 
set for these controls, should bear in mind 
these facts: 

Priority ratings. Only a few select em- 
ployers in each community will be granted 
preference in hiring workers. These are the 
ones engaged in urgent types of war pro- 
duction who are lagging behind schedule 





THERE'S NOTHING ~ 
COMPULSORY ABOUT THIS, 
| BUT IF YOU WANT TO} 
ACCOMPLISH ANYTHING / 
\ YOUVE GOT TO USE / 
THE FUNNEL. 7 






















Requests for priorities must be certified by 
Government procurement agencies or 
other production representatives concerned 
with the company’s output. 

In rare emergency priority 
ratings may be granted in the interest of 
health, safety and welfare. 

Women workers will not be affected by 
the controls to the same extent as men. 
However, in some tight labor areas, women 
employed in critical occupations will have 
to be cleared by the USES before they can 
change jobs. In Washington, D. C., women 
in other than critical: occupations will be 
subject to the new controls. The extent to 
which women not engaged in essential work 
are brought under the plan in other areas 
will depend upon local labor conditigns. 


instances, 











—Berryman in Wsshington Star 


—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


CARTOON COMMENT ON WMC HIRING-CONTROL PLAN 


because of labor shortages. It does not fol- 
low that, because a firm is considered es- 
sential or locally needed, it will be placed 
on a priority list. These lists will be kept 
the number of workers for 
which an employer is given priority gener- 
ally will be than the number of 
workers required to meet his man-power 
allowance. Priorities will be discontinued 
automatically when an employer has filled 
his man-power quota. 

First move to get on a priority list 
should be made by the employer himself. 
This is done by filing a War Manpower 
Commission Form 63 (Revised), obtain- 
able through local offices of the WMC or 
the United States Lunjwoyinent Service. 


small, and 


less 


38 


Veterans of the present war are not sub- 
ject to the new controls until 60 days after 
they have taken their first job. During 
those 60 days, they are free to work at as 
many jobs as they desire, and employers 
can hire them without USES clearance. At 
the end of 60 days, veterans must obtain 
certificates of availability the same as 
other workers before they can change jobs. 

Small businesses. The corner grocer, the 
small shopkeeper and operators of other 
small businesses generally will not be af- 
fected by the controls if they hire fewer 
than eight persons. Although these em- 
ployers are not given blanket exemptions, 
they are expected to be freed from the 
controls by action of local management- 






labor committees and regional WMC di- 
rectors. Administratively, the problem of 
directing the hiring of these businesses 
would be too difficult. 

Freedom to cnoose jobs. As a general 
rule, workers subject to hiring controls will 
be given a choice of jobs, and employers 
will have the right to choose workers they 
wish to employ. Applicants will be offered 
successive job opportunities on the basis 
of their urgency in the war effort. In some 
areas where labor is tight, a limit will be 
placed on job opportunities offered. 

Refusing jobs. A worker has the right 
to refuse a job to which he has been re- 
ferred by the USES if any one of these 
conditions prevails: 

In a case where, if he accepted the 
job, he would not be working full time 
or would not be utilizing his highest 
skill; when wages or working condi- 
tions are not reasonably comparable 
to those for other employment in sim- 
ilar establishments in the community, 
and when acceptance of the job would 
require him, against his will, to join 
or resign from or refrain from joining 
a labor union. If the worker refuses 
to accept any job offered him if none 
of these conditions prevails, he will 
not be eligible for referral to other 
jobs. In theory, then, he would not be 
able to get a job without violating the 
hiring controls, unless he goes to work 
for an employer whose hiring is not 
controlled. 

Those, in general, are some of the stand- 
ards laid down by the War Manpower 
Commission for operating the controlled 
hiring plan. How strictly these standards 
are applied locally will depend upon regu- 
lations adopted by regional man-power di- 
rectors, acting with the advice of local 
management-labor committees. 

To get down to some bedrock cases; 
here is the way the job-referral program 
will work in a typical labor area: 

Practical hiring problems. In the area, 
for example, a foundry heads the priority 
list. Next in line are a barge company, an 
aircraft company, a machine-manufactur- 
ing company, a radio company, a transpor- 
tation company, a food-packing firm, ete. 

A drop-hammer operator applies for a 
job. He is offered work at his trade in a 
foundry, but refuses it. He then is offered 
a job as a drop-hammer operator in other 
essential or locally needed activity. 

A ship carpenter applies. There is a job 
open for a ship carpenter in essential ac- 
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A RIVER OF FUEL THAT FLOWS ON TRUCKS 


From the plains of Oklahoma 
for the planes that bomb Berlin 


FE VO 


SOMETHING BIG is going on in Duncan, Okla- 
homa. 

In response to the call of the Army and Navy 
for increased production of 100-octane gaso- 
line, eight independent Oklahoma and Texas 
refiners pooled their output of base stocks for 


| r the superfuel that makes America’s warplanes 
7 fly higher, faster, farther—and hit harder. 
y Up went the new Duncan refinery, in an 
| area short on pipeline and rail facilities. Use 
s of rail transport would entail diversion of 500 
¢ tank cars, sorely needed elsewhere. 
, So the swelling flood that rolls to Duncan 
from the eight refineries rolls by truck... exclu- 
t sively... hauled by 30 heavy-duty Internationals. 
fe This day and night hauling is tough work. 
But those 30 heavy-duty Internationals are twin 
i brothers, under the hood, of the battle-tested 


International Half-Tracks, powered with the 
same famous International Red Diamond en- 
i gine. They’re tough trucks. Built tough, with the 
stamina that made Internationals the largest- 
selling heavy-duty trucks on the market. 












> A’ oe 
Pe INTERNATIONAL 


a Klan 


NEW TRUCKS-NOW! 


The government has au- 
thorized the manufacture 
: of a limited quantity of 
2 new trucks for civilian 
hauling in essential occu- 
pations. For your new 
truck, see your Inter- 
national Dealer or Branch 
now, and get valuable help 
in making out your appli- 
cation. Don't delay! 


A rigid schedule of preventive maintenance 
keeps these 30 Internationals out of the shop 
and on the road ... the same kind of sound 
preventive maintenance you can get for your 
trucks ... mo matter what your make or model 
. -. at your International branch or dealer. 



































INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 








NTERNATIONAL Fauchs. | 





\ old beand cherished 
v Uhe pail hundred years 


OLD CROW 


Gas 


“ExTucKy STRAIGHT 
Sourpon WHISKEY 


THOSE IN THE RNOW 
ASK FOF2 CD 















AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 


4 The Old Crow w hiskey you buy today was distilled and laid 


away to age years before the war Today the C Yd Crow ] distillery, 





ketched al is d he g leohol prog 
sketched above, is devoted to the government alcohol program. 
We are doin} our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks so 


- 4 ] “ 
as to assure you a continuous supply for the duration. 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye This whiskey is 4 years old » Nationa! Distillers Products Corporation, New York o 100 Proof 

















tivity, but no such position is available 
with a firm on the priority list. On the 
priority list, however, are openings for 
other types of carpenters. The first job of.- 
fered the man is the one as ship carpenter, 
because it utilizes his highest skill, even 
though it is not on the priority list. 

Or take this example: A laborer applies, 
He has had experience in various indus- 
tries. He will be given his choice of work- 
ing for a company on the priority list or in 
some other essential or locally needed in- 
dustry. In selecting jobs to offer him, the 
USES will consider wages, physical ability 
required, distance to be traveled from the 
worker’s home, previous experience, etc. 

Here are general policies that USES will 
follow in referring workers to jobs: 

Applicants first will be offered positions 
that utilize their highest skills. The first 
offers will be to jobs with firms on the pri- 
ority lists. Next will come industries con- 
sidered essential or locally needed. If a 
worker refuses jobs in the order of their 
offering, he does not prejudice his right 
to further referrals to essential industries, 

These other general policies also apply: 

An applicant may not be offered a job 
in less-essential activity unless there js 
none for which he is qualified in essential 
or locally needed activity. If there are no 
openings in a worker’s usual occupation in 
essential or locally needed activity, it does 
not follow that he must be referred to a 
less-essential activity. If there are other 
jobs for which he is qualified in priority or 
other essential activities, he will be re- 
ferred to them, 


Union incomes. The returns that 
labor unions now must file with the Treas- 
ury may not bring to light all the informa- 
tion about union finances that Congress 
set out to find, but they should show the 
extent to which these organizations, now 
exempt from income tax, are competing 
with private enterprises that must pay 
taxes on their incomes. 

The Treasury is being criticized for per- 
mitting a central labor organization to file 
lump-sum statements of income for all of 
its local unions. It is argued that wealthy 
locals thus would be able to conceal 
sources of income that could not be hid- 
den if each local were required to file sepa- 
rately. But the Treasury does specify that 
locals deriving income from rents or other 
business activities must file classified bal- 
ance sheets. [t contends that this provision 
should give it a line on outside income of 
local, as well as parent unions. 

Here is the kind of information that 
unions must report in the returns: income 
from dues, fees, fines and assessments; 
gifts, grants and contributions received; 
income from dividends, interest, rents and 
business activities. 

On the expenditure side, the unions 
must report gifts and contributions. This 
will provide information on political con- 
tributions. Salaries paid to officers, direc- 
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Have a Heart Pal /* 


ec 
Sine. you need a vacation. You deserve one, too! 


















*“But have a heart, will you? Go easy on the trav- 
eling and leave some room on trains for us. 


*“We’d appreciate that —’ cause we’d like to get home 
as fast as we can to make the most of our furloughs. 


“‘And we have to be back in camp on time—ready 
to shove off and finish up that job you’re counting 
on us to do!” 
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PULLMAN 


@ For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger 

transportation— now carrying out mass troop movements with 

half its fleet of sleeping cars and carrying more passengers in 
the other half than the whole fleet carried in peacetime! 








Coprright 1944, The Pullman Company BUY an EXTRA WAR BOND with what your trip would cost / 
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AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 
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MODEL E ARGOFLEX 


Cutaway view of the Argus 
“Spotting” Scope which is now 
as well known for military use as 
it formerly was among sporting 
riflemen . . . Fine precision work 
like this will continue to make 
Argus Cameras and Optical In- 
struments leaders in their fields. 


Cameras and Optical Instruments 


ee meee Ore Oe ARGUS, INCORPORATED * ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


tors and trustees must be reported, but 
need not be itemized. Thus, salaries paid 
to individual officers will not be itemized. 

While central bodies are permitted to 
file group returns for two or more affili- 
ates, many local unions are preparing to 
file separate returns. The returns, which 
must be in by August 15, are not to be 
public information, but will be available 
to congressional committees on request. 


Cost of living. Employers can expect 
no immediate change in Government wage 
policies as a result of the latest official re- 
port on the cost of living. The Administra- 
tion evidently intends to string along with 
the “little steel” formula as long as it can. 

This latest report, made by a technical 
committee, is the fourth received by the 
President’s cost-of-living committee, head- 
ed by Chairman William H. Davis, of the 
War Labor Board. It is only mildly criti- 
cal of the cost-of-living index of the Bureau 


pe & Ewing 
R. J. THOMAS 
A new index seemed remote 


of Labor Statistics, and disagrees with la- 
bor’s contention that BLS estimates of 
living-cost increases are much too low. The 
CIO and the AFL charged, in a report by 
George Meany and R. J. Thomas, that 
living costs had risen 43.5 per cent between 
January, 1941, and December, 1943, while 
BLS showed only a 23.4 per cent rise. 

The report of the technical committee, 
admittedly based partly on guesswork, 
finds that BLS may be five or more points 
too low in its estimates. This calculation 
at some later time could be used by the 
Administration to justify lifting the “little 
steel” formula’s 15 per cent limit on wage 
increases to perhaps 20 per cent. However, 
such a change is not imminent. 
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General relief of residents 
over passing of congestion 
as offset to loss of revenue 


The Army is beginning to close its many 
training camps. Some of these camps have 
completed their wartime jobs. Others will 
finish their tasks in the months ahead. 
Millions of men trained in the camps are 
now abroad. Millions more are on the 
way. Thus, the camps are left deserted 
or with rapidly decreasing complements of 
men. It is a new turn in the war. 

It also is mass migration on a scale 
such as the country never has seen be- 
fore. Taking Army and Navy together, 
more than 7,000,000 men scheduled 
to be serving abroad by the end of this 
year, out of a total of 11,300,000 in the 
services. This fact alone raises important 
questions. 


are 


Soldiers’ spending money has brought 
boom times to hundreds of towns in the 
training camp area. One by one, such booms 
are being punctured or will be flattened. 
Businessmen and 
what the consequences are to be where the 


others are wondering 
nation’s over-all economy is concerned as 


millions of men move abroad. 
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(This article represents the result of an 





Special Report 





extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


ARMY'S ‘GHOST CAMPS’: 
RISING ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


Movement of Men Overseas Ending Boom for Many Communities 


Besides that, there is much conjecture 
as to how it is possible for the Army to 
reduce or discontinue its training activities 
in the middle of a war. And there is spec- 
ulation as to what now is to become 
of the Army camps with their thousands 
of acres of barracks and other buildings 
erected at a cost of $2,500,000,000. 

To look into the whole question and 
supply the answers: 

An Army ovtword bound. Most of the 
Army is moving out of the country. In the 
last 12 months, 2,191,000 soldiers went 


overseas. An additional 1.343.000 are 


Saat 





—U. S&S. Forest Service 


$2,500,000,000 ABANDONED? 
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As General McNair’s Ground Forces move overseas the camps are turned over 
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scheduled to go in the remaining six 
months of 1944. At that time, more than 
5,000,000 men, out of an Army of 7,700,- 
000 will be abroad. The outward move- 
ment of the vast Army Ground Forces. 
under Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, is just 
reaching its peak. 

Meanwhile, the Army has reached its 
planned size. Army draft calls have been 
reduced to a replacement basis only. More 
men leave for foreign fronts each month 
than the draft brings in. Hence, the once- 
teeming Army camps are being depopu- 
lated. Naval training camps are to continue 
in operation, but the need for Army train- 
ing facilities is greatly reduced. 

Idle camps. Consequently, wherever 
possible, the Army is closing its camps and 
training activities in 
fewer areas. Training in the Louisiana area 
virtually has been discontinued. A big can- 
tonment in New York, another in Califor- 
nia and others at scattered points have 
been shut down. The total as yet is com- 
paratively small. But the rate of closings is 
expected to increase as European victory 


concentrating — its 


approaches. With Germany beaten, a fur- 
ther drastic cut is inevitable. 

The camps to be closed are in all sec- 
tions of the country, but there are particu- 
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to General Somervell’s Service Forces 
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WAR DEPENDS ON RUBBER— 
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At one of the country s largest plants manufacturing butadiene and styrene, five Rock- 


wood WaterFOG systems (shown in red) 





uring 15\4 


a compl 


feet high by 8 to 101% feet across) from destruction by fire. This is only part of 


plete fire protection system protecting tank areas in this plant. 





protect 34 processing and storage tanks (meas- 





Rockwood WaterFOG 
strips flammable vapors 
of their threat 


Any leaks of highly flammable vapors 
from these tremendous processing and 
storage tanks would create a threat of 
wiping out — by fire — a major source of 
critically-needed synthetic rubber. Help- 
ing to protect this important plant are in- 
stallations — at vulnerable points — of 
Rockwood WaterFOG. 

Should a fire start, the release of Water- 
FOG would flood the area with an ocean of 
tiny water particles which would rapidly 
absorb the heat of the flames, controlling 
and confining the fire and cooling the metal 
structures to prevent distortion or even 
destruction by heat. 

The WaterFOG systems may be oper- 
ated simultaneously, separately, or in any 





combination. A 
WaterFOG curtain 
between every other 
row of tanks, goes 
into action whenever 
the system on either 
side starts operating. 
Thus, adequate pro- 
tection is provided 
over, around and under every tank. 
WaterFOG — created by impinging 
streams of water from Rockwood nozzles 
— is effective on flammable liquid or vapor 
fires where spray and solid streams are 
frequently unsafe. It absorbs heat faster, 
retards vaporization, doesn’t splash. Both 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and Associated 
Factory Mutuals approve Rockwood 
WaterFOG installations of fixed piping. 
WaterFOG nozzles for hose lines also 
available. Write for Bulletin 123. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Carer Engineered by 
Fackwood Cools, Contines, 
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larly large clusters of them in the Southern 
States, from the Atlantic to Texas. Can- 
tonments near the great Eastern seaports 
probably will be last to go. 

Future of the camps. For the most part, 
the abandoned camps are put in stand- 
by status. Ground Forces turn them over 
to Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, in charge 
of the Army Service Forces. An engineer- 
ing officer is assigned to each camp and 
given a crew of civilian workers to keep 
buildings and facilities in repair. In that 
way the camps are held in readiness for 
any of several uses: 

Demobilization. Some camps, perhaps a 
large number, may be used as demobili- 
zation centers after the European war js 
ended. 

Prisons. The number of prisoners of war 
increases as the invasion advances. The 
addition of barbed-wire stockades makes 
almost any section of a camp suitable for 
prison purposes. 

Resumed training. In stand-by condi- 
tion, the camps are ready for resumption 
of training, if unforeseen military reverses 
should make that necessary. 

Hospitals. \ number of camps are being 
offered to the Veterans’ Administration for 
emergency hospital purposes. Established 
hospital facilities at many posts are to be 
used by the Army as casualties are bronght 
from abroad. 

Demolition. But, eventually, the camp 
buildings are to be demolished and sold as 
salvage. Practically all wartime building 
has been of temporary construction, the 
familiar pine barracks. 

So much for the future of the camps. 
Now, what is happening to the towns and 
cities that stretch away from 
them? Much of the answer depends, first 


adjoin or 


of all, on how much of a soldier’s money 


is being spent in camp towns. 

A soldier’s spending money. The indi- 
vidual soldier usually spends but little of 
his pay outside of camp. The private re- 
ceives $50 monthly. Out of that generally 
come allot- 
Bond purchases and insur- 


deductions for 
War 
ance. From day to day, throughout the 
month, he buys soft drinks, 
blades, and other 
small comforts or necessities at the Post 
Exchange or Club. This 
little take to town with 
him, and part of that must go for trans- 
portation. Consequently, in town, he pre- 
fers to patronize the U. S. O. clubs and 
other canteents that offer food and amuse- 
ment at little or no cost. 


dependency 
ments, 


cigarettes, 


razor clothing items, 


camp Service 


leaves eash to 


Small-town boom. However, in the ag- 
gregate, the soldiers have enough of their 
pay left over to have caused gold-rush 
booms in many smaller towns close to the 
encampments. Where the camps have 
local deflations have set 
in, in some cases. All such towns feel it to 
some extent. 


closed, severe 


Small businesses in these towns—restau- 
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best fuel in the world 


These young folks, dressed in hats like their Daddies’, 
have good reason to take pride in the job their fathers 
are doing. 


For their fathers bring from the ground America’s 
No. 1 source of energy and power. 


They bring forth the essential fuel needed for the 
production of steel—the prime power of the nation’s 
railroad system—and the greatest source of elec- 
trical energy. 


As you’ve probably guessed—the name of that fuel 
is bituminous coal. 


And many advances have happened in coal mining, 
just as in other industries during recent years. 


Today coal miners are paid better than the average 
wage of industry as a whole. 


Their work is being constantly lightened and their 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


efforts made more productive by modernization. 
90% of all bituminous coal produced from under- 
ground workings is electrically cut and transported, 
and over half of all coal is loaded by mechanical 
shovels. 


This fact has made possible the increases in volume 
of coal mined which the war effort has required. 


It is also an important reason why—despite man- 
power shortages— America’s bituminous coal indus- 
try is supplying an all-time record volume of coal. 


ITUMINOUS COAL 
Sfrsltlile 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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COOL HAY 


FOR 3,000 HORSES! 


YOU CAN'T take an airplane engine right 2. IN FLIGHT, protruding scoops funnel air at high 
off the production line and slap it into speed into the carburetor. But, on test, a Sturte- 
vant Compressor takes over and rams as much as 
the nose of a fighter. Too much depends 2,500 cubic feet of air a minute down its throat 
on faultless performance. So every en- And to further match actual flight conditions, 
. f i lh a ll cooling and heating coils temper this air to approxi- 
gine is run for severa ours—at a mate “‘Sahara’’ to “‘stratosphere’’ temperatures. 
_ throttle speeds —in a test tunnel. Taken 
apart — inspected — reassembled — and 
then given a final test run before being 
tagged okay. But how are these tunnel- 
tied 2 to 3 thousand horsepower engines 
kept cool? How are their carburetors 
supplied with vital combustion air? 
These are no military secrets. They are 
jobs for Sturtevant engineered air. And 
here is the story: — 





° 
3. STURTEVANT FANS for engine testing are used 
by all principal engine builders. In one plant 
alone, 81 Fans and Compressors—equipped with 
Sturtevant Vane Control permitting split-second 
variation of air volume and velocity—deliver a 
total of 162,300,000 cubic feet of air an hour! 








< > ~~ yi fi as y 
i. GREAT BLASTS of air are nozzled directly at— er : 


and through—each engine under test. This 235 
mile-an-hour hurricane simulates the cooling effect 
of the airstream of a plane in motion—and is 
generated by a powerful Sturtevant fan at the 
rate of 65,000 to 75,000 cubic feet a minute! 





PUTTING AIR TO WORK is no trick for Sturtevant Engineers. They’ve been 
doing it now for just short of 90 years. From their pioneering and progress 
come more economical, better ways to heat, air condition, ventilate, dry, 
convey, control dust and fumes or burn fuel. In these — as well as in spe- 
cialized applications of engineered air—many a plant will discover “new” 
profits in the post-war competitive 
world. Sturtevant is ready now to 
work with your planning committee 
toward the solution of tomorrow’s 
engineered air problems. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 











rants, beer and juke-box establishments, 
dance halls, liquor stores, military supply 
stores, amusement booths—lacking cus. 
tomers, are folding up and moving else. 
where. Many of these establishments came 
into the town merely to trap the soldier's 
dollar. 

These towns have been crowded, some 
with double, triple or many times their 
usual populations. Housewives are losing 


a bonanza business in rented rooms, many 
of which went to Army wives, who wished 
to be near their husbands as long as pos. 
sible and lived on their Army pay allot. 
ments or by taking jobs in local stores and 





Wide World 
Gl boon to small towns ending ... 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps 

...as U.S. dollars follow the flag 

restaurants, by doing housework or attend- 
ing to officers’ children 

But the soldier, when he has time, 

the nearest city, usually some 


distance away 


pushes on to 


Big towns. 1 he brings business to 


the restaurants, movie houses and other 
low-cost establishments. In such centers, 
however, his spending money is insignifi- 
cant in comparison with that of well-he led 
war workers. it is absorbed and lost in the 


general wariime prosperity boom. Except 
in certain lines, its withdrawal is not es- 
pecially noticeable under present circum- 
stances. 

Local attitudes. A minimum of com- 
plaint is received when camps are closed, 
Army officers say. The big-town business- 
man has plenty of business left, at present, 
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LOCKHEED’S new 
oS ¢é ° ’9 
= Constellation, 
- designed for TWA, 

has flashed its way 

across the United 
States in history-making time—6 
hours and 58 minutes—from Los 
Angeles to Washington, D. C.,, 
setting the fastest transport flight 
record ever made. 


This gives you an idea of what 
can be expected in the exciting 
days to come—providing your 
State and the rest of them don’t 
set up barriers to prevent it! 


Ridiculous? Perhaps it is. But 
isn’t it equally ridiculous to ham- 
string the transportation system 
which is already serving you— 
motor transport? 


And that has been done! 


The Trucks and Trailers which 
haul the clothes you wear and the 
food you eat—nearly everything 
you use, in fact—are prevented, 
by State Law, from serving you to 
the maximum of their ability. 


Did you realize, for example, 
that in the 48 States there are: 


e@ At least nine different State 
limits governing the length of a 


truck-and-trailer? 


e@ At least seven different limits 
controlling axle weights? 


e At least thirteen different gross- 
weight allowances? 


And no matter how liberal your 





*STATES OVER WHICH 





“CONSTELLATION” 


FLEW SHOWING 


HOW LAWS OF MOST RESTRICTIVE LIMIT HIGHWAY HAUL 
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over the entire route. 





Texas law controls weight over entire route. 





State may be, the man hauling 
goods for you must conform with 
the limits of the most restrictive 
State on his route.* 


It’s as ridiculous as it would be 
to have different laws in each State 
governing the Constellation’s flight 
-—forcing TWA to sacrifice what 
engineering genius has developed 
for the public because some one 
State demanded smaller, - lighter, 
slower air transports. 


And, ridiculous as this sounds— 
remember that it is a parallel situ- 
ation to the one under which 
Trucks and Trailers now operate. 


Since it means dollars out of 
your pocket—for the public pays 
the cost of reduced efficiency in 
transportation——wouldn’t you like 


to know how 


own State 


your 
stands on this subject? 


Send a postcard 
for our free book- 
let, ‘‘Are the 
United States 
United?’’ It will 
give you the story. 





FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY - DETROIT 32 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Service in Principal Cities 














A CLEAN, SMOOTH FLOOR 


Speeds lrucking 


...and faster trucking speeds préduction, So it behooves war- 
time management to observe correct methods of maintenance 
for all floors, and especially for floors that become grease-caked. 
Irregular, slippery surfaces not only slow up transportation of 
vital materials within the plant, but imperil worker safety and 
and are a fire hazard as well. 


The way to clean grease-caked floors in least man-hours is with 
a Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber. Its two powerfu 
scarifying brushes dig out embedded dirt, oil, grease, and shav- 
ings in one-tenth the time required when hand-spudding, and 
with far less effort! And the Finnell 84-XR requires no time out 
for changing the brushes in order to re-sharpen them. A flip of 
the switch reverses the motion of the brushes and automatically 
re-sharpens them. The machine can be adapted to wet-scrubbing, 
steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 


For free floor survey or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3706B East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Guy More “Than Gefore iu the Fifth War Loan 


; : 
FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ wi 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 














and, where the small-boom town 1s con- 
cerned, there are offsetting factors: 

Local citizens are glad to see a re- 
duction in the congestion in streets, 
stores and transportation facilities. 

The camps employ thousands of ci- 
vilian workers and have drained the 
local labor supply. Labor becomes 
easier to get as the cantonments are 
discontinued. 

In many sections, a week-end influx 
of soldiers, seeking a change from 
Army diet, has interfered seriously 
with an already strained local food 
supply. Residents, who have been put 
on short rations for several days at a 
time, are not complaining of the 
change. 

Local citizens, worried over the 
threat to health conditions due to 
overcrowding and the consequent 
overtaxing of sanitary services, are 
glad to see this situation eased. 

And, importantly, a large propor- 
tion of the businesses affected are of 
a fly-by-night nature. The proprietors 
have little standing in the community, 
and their protests carry little weight. 
Sometimes, their enterprises are not 
of the most savory character and per- 
manent residents are not sorry to see 
them go. 

Mass migration. So the country’s great- 
est mass migration is being accomplished 
with noticeable dislocations only in scat- 
tered bonanza towns adjacent to the train- 
ing camps. Essentially, these are the dis- 
locations that go with a return to normal 
conditions. They are a forerunner of the 
maladjustments that are to strike the 
United States as a whole, when the war 
is done and war industry is brought to a 
halt. 












Adequate protec- 
io. for Your 
Property is A 
Patriotic 
Duty. 


Critical 
War Material 


Production speed- 
up, congestion 
large inventories 
untrained em- 
ployees, shortage 
of man power are 
rapidly increasing 
fire losses. Check 
over your prop- 
erty today and 
help the War ef- 
fort by extin- 
guishing fires 
before they have had time to spread. 


After Victory Opportunities for Distributors 


Later on when materials are more plentiful we will 
need many Distributors for open territory. Register 
your name and address today for one of these Dis- 
tributor openings. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 42, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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DROP IN OUR WAR SPENDING: 
EFFECT ON THE NEW BUDGET 


Books are being closed on another of the 
Government’s bookkeeping years. This is 
the third fiscal year in which war has made 
its imprint in large red-ink figures. The 
new year beginning July 1 will be another 
of war-inflated outgo, income and debt. 

To look back over the fiscal year 1944, 
now ending, and ahead through the fiscal 
year 1945. now beginning, discloses the 
following: 

Outgo. In the 1944 fiscal year that ends 
June 30, the Government has spent about 
$97 ,000,000.000. That is $18,000,000,000 
more than had been spent in the previous 


Harris & Ewing 
BUDGET DIRECTOR SMITH 
... fiscal figuring 


year. It is about $10,000,000,000 less than 
President Roosevelt 
be spent. 


had estimated woild 


War, for all of its vast cost, is not quite 
so costly as Government officials first had 
figured. 

Income. To offset outgo, the Govern- 
ment took in $44,000,000,000 of revenue. 
That represents by far the largest “take” 
ever made by the Treasury from the pock- 
ets of taxpayers. It is about $9,000,000,000 
more than the President had counted on 
when he made up the fiscal 1944 budget. 
It is nearly eight times the amount taken 
from taxpayers during one of the early 
New Deal years. 

Debt. There has been about a $53,000,- 
000,000 difference between income and out- 
go in fiscal 1944. That difference, despite 


JUNE 30, 1944 





the much larger outgo, is less than the 
$57 .000,000,000 deficit of the year before 
The reason is that, in the year now ending, 
taxes really took a huge bite out of in- 
come. Even as a result of war, the 
nation’s debt is approaching $200,000,000,- 
000, and soon will pass that figure. 

It is this debt that carries the long-range 
implications. However. the figures just 
given provide, in a nutshell, an outline of 
the Government’s experience in what is 
likely to prove the most costly war year. 


SO, 


Now a new year is to start. That is, 
fiscal 1945. Mr. Roosevelt has said that, in 
this new year, outgo will reach nearly 


$100,000,000,000, to be offset by income of 
about $41,000,000,000. The estimated def- 
icit is $59,000,000,000. The President looks 
to a national debt of $258,000,000,000. as 
of June 30, 1945. 

Those figures, however, are based upon 
the possibility of both wars continuing 
through the new fiscal year. Many officials 
believe that the German war will end by 
or near Dec. 31, 1944, and that only the 
Japanese war will continue through the 
fiscal year now starting. This would mean 
that the President’s figures on war 
must he revised. 

Budget Director Harold D. Smith now is 
at work on revised estimates, for fiscal 
1945. which Mr. Roosevelt soon will issue. 
If the German war ends by the close of 
the calendar year 1944, then the budget 
for the new fiscal year would look about 
like this: 

Future outgo. In fiscal year, 1945, begin- 
ning July 1, 1944, and running through 
June 30, 1945, the Government will spend 
about $88,000.000.000, or about $9.000.- 
000,000 less than the President has esti- 
mated would be spent if the war with 
Germany lasts until June 30, 1945. 

Even if Germany should stay in the war 


cost 


through the fiscal year, costs would be 
much lower than estimated officially, for 
daily war spending now is dropping slight- 
ly. and has been since February 

Future income. Taxes will continue at 
the present level through this new year 
and will yield about $42,000,000,000 of 
revenue. 

Future debt. In this new year, there will 
be another large increase in national debt. 
That debt will approach $236,000,000,000, 
on the basis of the present outlook, and 
will be growing, but at a diminished rate. 
It is probable that, if the Japanese war 
ends before the end of 1945, the national 
debt can be kept within the present 
limit of $260,000,000,000. Almost certainly, 
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‘ROM AN AMMUNITION HOIST 


In designing and manufacturing ammunition hoists 


for fighting ships, 
major problems. 

One—how to get shells and powder from maga- 
zine to gun turret fast 

Two—how to construct the hoist so that shock 
and vibration would not injure the operating mech- 
anism? 

We solved both problems. Simply by adapting the 
exclusive Sedgwick Roto Drive to the peculiarities 
of ammunition hoists. 

Roto Drive is a principle of operation based on 
the controlled movement of endless chain. It is 
simple—flexible—adaptable. 

Roto Drive is not a “‘cure all’’. There may be 
some “‘man’’ handling and materials handling 
problems it can’t solve. But Roto Drive has found 
sound application in many fields. We think it 
will solve most problems involving the movement 
of men, material and merchandise. 

Believe us? We hope you don’t, Indeed, we 
hove you will want to see for yourself how Roto 
Drive can reduce costs by helping move men, 
material and merchandise better and faster. 


Scthpatll MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS + ROTO-WAITERS + DUMB WAITERS 
HOISTS + MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


we were confronted by two 


OUT... WITH THESE 
SNEAKY SABOTEURS 
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(BITE and BURN) 


Scram, you unseen imps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccos and torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
ing is ALL pleasure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. These three facts combine to make 
it exceptional; extraordinary blending experi- 
ence, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the perfect moistening agent 
Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. You'lllikeit! 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 
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A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 


$ 
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If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co. Ltd. Inc., 119 Filth Ave., N. ¥ 










Business Futures 
are being charted with these 


Four Guides 


During war the tremendous influence of adequate administrative control is 
‘eflected in higher production, in conservation of materials, in improved cost 
‘ecord practices leading to efficient handling of government contract termi- 
iations. Because such control is urgent today—and will be more so in the 
uture—Remington Rand has assembled in four special books a wealth of 
nformation on the graphic methods of record control now used by many 
Jusiness organizations. Based entirely on actual experience, these publica- 
ions demonstrate how the “Fact-Power” of Kardex Visible Administrative 
-ontrol is solving a wide variety of managerial problems. 


GUIDE TO INCREASED 











The methods used by some of the largest war- 
goods producers to acliieve maximum output 
with a controlled flow of materials are detailed in 


*Stock Contre 


sets of ac 


| for the Manufacturer”. Twenty 


tual forms are included, with helpful 


] 4 ~} 
analysis Of each. 


GUIDE TO BETTER CONTROL 
OF COSTS 























“Cost An Ly sis for Profit Control’? show the 

lat iques i ‘ficient co wccounting 

s\ r d are twe 1 
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de i ) r rc tem 1OW used D 

well 2 ition ad 
GUIDE TO REDUCED me 
WORK IN 
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ano Inv 
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come 1 *d method of produc 
1 ateria recommended a 

: DI een S poy ce ¥ — oe _ . PICTIVE COmrag, 
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. : . , 7 itn a“ - . ae 1 Risse: COVERNMEner COntR Ac, 
mizing Commitm« , Work in Process and In- ~~ ’ 
vel ies” 
GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL 
CONTRACT TERMINATIONS 

“Effective Control of Terminated Government 
Contracts as Practiced by Gyroscope C 





Inc.”, describes preparations and 
that have resulted in outst 


negotiated settien 


procedure 





lingly successful 





good suggestions! 


The vital information contained in these publications 
1s available without charge. The last two will be sent 
ifree, | the other on loan service from our S} stems "Re search 
Data File. Inquire of our nearest Branch Office. 














SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 














it will be kept below $300,000,000,000. 

There is much meaning for individuals 
and for industry written into these budget- 
ary facts and figures. 

Budgets. It now is becoming apparent 
that war is to leave the United States with 
a continuing heavy burden of Government 
costs. Interest payments alone after the 
war will be at least $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Veteran costs will run from $3,000,000,000 
to $5,000,000,000, may reach $7,000,000,- 


000. Army-Navy will cost more than 
$6,000,000,000 a year, and other expenses 


will average above $5,000,000,000. 

Taxes. At least $20,000,000,000 a year 
will be required from taxes if there is to be 
any balance in the Government budget. 
There will be postwar changes in the tax 
structure. However, the middle and upper 
personal incomes probably will get little 
relief. There will be some reductions in 
corporate taxes. The excess-profits tax will 
end. Some excises will come off. The lowest 
imcomes will get some relief. 

Pump priming. Any postwar pump 
priming will mean imposing new debt on 
top of an already huge debt. Yet the Gov- 
ernment will be under great pressure to 
give relief to the unemployed if private 
employment cannot carry the load, even 
if that relief involves further debt. 

Here are some conclusions that appear 
reasonable from today’s budget trends: 

First. If the. present tax structure or its 
equivalent is maintained, the budget will 
be in balance, or very near balance, one 
year after the Japanese war ends. 

Second. In the second year after the 
end of both wars, the Treasury could retire 
debt or could reduce taxes, depending on 
which the country prefers. 

Third. It will be impossible to balance 
the budget in the immediate postwar years 
and, at the same time, put into effect such 
a tax cut as the 50 per cent slash now be- 
ing discussed politically. Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., says he 
would prefer to keep the tax structure and 
bring the budget into line. 

Fourth. A rise in the general price level 
in postwar would hasten budget balance, 
debt retirement and lower taxes. Some offi- 
cials favor a price rise. 

Whatever comes, the country has grown 
used to big figures. The day when a $50,- 
000,000,000 debt seemed frightening, 
did in early New Deal years, is past. 


as it 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 114 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 14, 1944, for the 
second quarter of the year 1944, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
this Company by check on July 15, 
1944, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business June 29, 1944. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 











Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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It is important for you to know of these basic decisions, now taken..... 

WPB, if Mr. Roosevelt gets a fourth term, will not be turned into an NRA. 

A free-for-all policy will apply to distribution of materials when one war 
ends. WPB will not lift controls so as to give all competitors an even start. 

Antitrust laws will come back into their own in postwar; will be used to 
try to force competition where there has been co-operation in wartime. 

Idea of postwar self-government for industry, of planned reconversion isn't 
being accepted by this Administration. Decision, instead, is a try to return to 
competition, revival of the market place as the governor of prices, wages and 
production. NRA experiment is not to be revived in White House plans. 

That's a setback for some New Dealers. They have favored use of WPB in 
postwar to guide industry, to allot materials, control competition, provide for 
a@ planned expansion of output. It _is a setback, too, for some industries. They 
have wanted to use WPB to assure that newcomers would be denied a head start in 
output of civilian goods, to continue to use allocations in postwar to regulate 
competition as a means of protecting wages and prices. 

It is an interesting fact that some industries are asking that WPB planning 
be carried over into postwar until conditions settle down. They like controls. 

However: The decision is to take the other road. to try competition. 














Big catch in the idea of enforced postwar competition is this..... 

Farmers are guaranteed hish fixed prices for at least two postwar years. 

Organized workers are prepared to fight to hold their wartime wage scales. 

Unorganized workers are guaranteed minimum wages, maximum hours. 

Manufacturers often will face consumer demands so large that the pressure 
will be to raise prices at retail, to get what the market will bear. 

So: Intense price competition may show its effect at first in raw material 
industries, in some of the less well-organized and protected parts of the econ- 
omy. It will become a real question whether Congress will go along with the idea 
of an economy partly controlled and partly free, or whether it will insist on 
extending Government guarantees to everybody, trying to make everyone rich by law. 

That's just to call attention to one of the problems to come. 














What has just happened at WPB essentially is this..... 

There is to be no plan to guide each industry back to civilian production, 
no over-all effort to see that each competitor can start where he left off. 

In brief: The idea of a "grandfather clause" or a “historical base" in al- 
lotting abundant materials is frowned upon. Donald Nelson decided that it could 
not be made to work. The White House agreed with him. 

This distinction, however, does need to be noted..... 4 

In specific cases, where WPB wants a definite number of specified prodzacts, 
the historical base is used. This applies to civilian programs for electritc 
irons, alarm clocks, electric ranges, etc. Idea here is that these products must 
be made, and that WPB must go to plants that definitely can make them. 

In general, when materials become plentiful, when labor situation eases, 
WPB intention is to lift the lid, to let any person go into any business he wants. 

Official attitude is that Government cannot restore the prewar pattern of 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


production. Industry has expanded too much for that. There also is official 
doubt that industry will find reconversion such a tough problem; doubt that any 
head start will bring lasting advantage. There is an added fear of unemployment 
if controls are kept too long. So: Competition is seen as the only method to apply. 
We give you a more detailed picture of these plans on page 12. 
As for timing the return to civilian production.....You can get an idea of 
when products are to return to market from the Office of Civilian Requirements. 
Small household appliances will get the go-ahead sign first. These can be 
easily made, are in great demand. In shortest supply are alarm clocks, radio 
tubes, wash boilers, lawn mowers, carpet Sweepers, garbage cans, tableware. 
Large appliances are held up by an electric motor shortage. They cannot be 
produced until aircraft, ships, tanks are cut back. Highest on OCR shortage list 
are washing machines, electric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, electric stoves. 
WPB will be guided by these lists in lifting controls. But: Field offices 
will have a voice in allotting materials, will not be bound by prewar patterns. 











Price controls, over all, won't change much in the year ahead. OPA won this 
point. Changes in the price act, voted by Congress, will have these effects: 
Cotton goods may rise slightly. Congress watered down the Bankhead amend- 
ment so that textile prices do not have to be tied so directly with cotton parity. 
Rent ceilings must rise if higher taxes or higher costs result in hardship. 
Retailers now can stock more expensive goods. Congress rejected the OPA 
highest-price-line limitation that barred upgrading of goods offered for sale. 
New consumer subsidies cannot be started. Old subsidies may continue. 
Protests against OPA orders can be filed at any time. Congress removed the 
60-day time limit. Appeals still are limited to Emergency Court of Appeals. 
Penalties for violating ceilings are reduced if violations are not willful. 
Customers can recover only the amount of the overcharge or $25, whichever is more. 
Wage-salary controls will continue for another year, at least. 














Contract-settlement policy guarantees you this treatment..... 

Final payment without preaudits, subject to review only for fraud or for 
renegotiation. Terms will be liberal. If you protest, the Government still will 
pay 90 per cent of what it thinks is owed. Interim loans will be provided. 

Government property must be removed from your plant within 60 days. After 
that time you can remove and store property yourself, at Government expense. 








When Congress returns: from recess, these problems will be tackled: 

Surplus property. Much needs to be done here before policy jells. Idea now 
is to dispose of surpluses at home and abroad within two years, without dumping. 
That's a hard job. Plants and equipment provide the biggest disposal headaches. 

Unemployment insurance. Administration plan to give uniform benefits to un- 
employed war workers is meeting opposition. Method now gaining favor is to use a 
federal fund from which States can borrow, leaving benefit policy up to States. 

Insurance regulation. Chances now are 50-50 that Congress will exempt in- 
surance companies from antitrust laws, will leave regulation to States. Chances 
also are 50-50 that this proposal will run into a presidential veto. 











Those are immediate problems. After election, attention will be paid to: 

World money. Prospects are not bright for acceptance of any world money or 
world bank plan. A stable money plan may get delegates’ approval at the mone- 
tary conference, but the bank proposal is likely to need more polishing. 

Shipping. Congress will be asked to fix a postwar U.S. shipping policy, to 
decide what to do with the giant merchant marine built for war. 

Aviation. This country is moving now to stake out world air routes. Idea 
of a world air authority gets no more support in Congress than from the CAB. 

Present trends are all against increasing federal or international power. 
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KEEP THAT GUARD UP! 


wr. G- R. snields, 


Asst. Works ManageT» 
General Machinery Corpses 
Niles Tool Works Divisions 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Dear Rex: 
we thought you would b© int terested in the performance 
of the five 36” Niles Time-- aver jatbes which 4re * gnstalled 
and neve peen operating for aimost 


here at our plant No- 2 
two years- 

It is our firm pelief that thes? f 
eater number of tons 


ynas each a 
éay which weigh tt 23 ,00 Q pounds to 27, ounds 
vag see nose nuge snafts iD these 1ittle 36" 

ook bieser than the lathes ¢hnemselveS- 
twenty-four pours 
single Te — 
pours for mine 
is 47 pours oF aD _ 
ning of operations« 


4 continuously 


They b2ve peen 9 ae? e 
per 437 and sever days per ™ eek without one 
of patts» and the total number of ebutdowd 
adjustments, etc. for the five jathes 
of 9-4 pours per lathe since tbe pegit 

If you are interested» with the Navy's om we will 
nave some photographs taken and send them to your 


very truly yours, 


ISAA cSON TRON ORKS 
7 
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“Sure was a hotspot— 


when I first came... Jap bombers makin’ passes, 
fighter planes up after ‘em, AA guns bangin’, and 
Marines all over the place... just like a movie! 
.. . Now we're just a service station for Navy stuff 
under destroyer size, with work around the clock... 
Kinda miss the excitement... Mail? Not so good. 
Our letters go to Australia first, are three, four 
months old when we get ‘em... Beats me why more 
people home don’t write us V-Mail! ... Short letters 
that come quick wouldn't leave you feelin’ so much 
behind the eight ball...” 


V-Mail flies, gets overseas first, fastest! ... 
Processed on film strips, flown on fast planes, 
reproduced near its destination point, V-Mail 
saves weeks in transit and needed cargo space! 
... Because letters mean so much to service men, 
always write on V-Mail forms. You can get 
them at stationery, drug, department, variety 
stores ...or we will send a packet of six forms 
with our compliments . .. Address below... 


| Make it V-MAIL! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1976 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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Rising Challenge 
To U.S. Influence 
In Hemisphere 


This country, long accustomed to taking 
the lead in Hemisphere affairs, is finding 
that Latin-American nations are more in- 
clined to question U.S. decisions. They 
are willing to exchange information on 
current problems, but insist increasingly 
on deciding for themselves how to handle 
those problems. Other nations are turning 
to neighbors for help where, in the past, 
they came to the U.S. 

Bolivia. In the last few months, this di- 
vergence of opinion has centered on recog- 
nition of governments in Argentina and 
Bolivia. Brazil, Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Vene- 
zuela and Colombia have wanted to recog- 
nize Bolivia’s revolutionary Government 
under Maj. Gualberto Villarroel. This coun- 
try wanted to hold back until after next 
month’s elections to make sure all parties 
were free to vote. But Brazil pressed for 
action now. Foreign Minister Oswaldo 
Aranha, in effect, told the Bolivians early 
this year that nonrecognition by Brazil 
would not affect traditional Brazilian-Bo- 
livian friendship. 

Brazil was the first to recognize the new 
Ecuadorian Government. This country 
quickly followed suit. Later, Brazil led the 
move to recognize Bolivia. The State De- 
partment again followed. This country is 
realizing that it cannot afford to antago- 
nize Brazil, as it has Argentina. Brazil is 
an active ally in the war. 

A joint approach. Divergence of Hemu- 
sphere opinion indicates that past agree- 
ments for joint action have not always 
been completely effective. Former Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles suggests 
as a remedy that the Americas agree on 
social, political and economic relationships 
on the basis of mutual interests and equal 
participation in reaching decisions. 

Mr. Welles further favors an inter-Amer- 
ican agreement on the kind of peace this 
Hemisphere wants to see established. He 
feels Pan-Americanism stands as an ex- 
ample of international collaboration. Any 
concerted stand taken by this Hemisphere 
is expected to influence strongly what 
course other nations will follow. 

Brazil. Brazil and Mexico hold similar 
views. Many Brazilians feel that the U.S. 
has failed to appreciate their role in the 
war. Brazil’s Natal air base helped to 
make possible the British stand at El 
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Southern dishes... Victory style! 


N the “dishes” being cooked in busy Southern 

industrial and agricultural “kitchens” today, 

you'll find a bright promise of great things to come 
when the war is won. 


For then, the mighty strength of the modern 
Southland will be concentrated on the welcome 
tasks of Peace. 

Then, “Southern dishes . . . Victory style,” will 
mean a thousand and one new blessings and com- 
forts for men and women all over the world. 


There will be new things to use . . . made by 
Southern industries from the rich resources of 
Southern forests and fields and mines. New things 
to eat... coming from the fertile Southern soil. 


New things to wear ... fashioned from the experi- 
ence and skill of Southern workers. 

Yes, when Victory comes, an infinite variety 
of new things will pour, with lavish hospitality, 
from the industrial and agricultural “kitchens” 
of the progressive South. 

And when that time comes, the South will find 
the Southern Railway System pre ared ... ready 
to help pass these good things around . . . eager 
to distribute “Southern dishes... Victory style” 
to all mankind. 

Look Ahead . . . Look South! 

CnnweeT FE. Ronnies 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 

















I you could take a trip through the 
Armco Research Laboratories, you 
would see sheet steel reveal many of 
its innermost secrets. 


You would watch machines test these 
sheets; peer into microscopes that show 
their grain structures; stand by an 
X-ray machine that searches into their 
atomic structure; observe chemical 
tests that track down their compositions. 


Sheet Steel Specialists 


For more than forty years Armco Re- 
search has created new and improvec 
special purpose steels — to help manu- 
facturers make products that are more 
durable, efficient, attractive and salable. 

For example, Armco developed the 
original enameling iron for refrig- 
erators, ranges and other porcelained 
products. This special metal has been 
constantly improved, and after the war 
will offer some interesting possibilities 
for new and better products. 


Product, Market Assistance 


Our long experience in producing 
special purpose steels may be valuable 





to your company in planning post-war 
products. We can help you select the 
grade best suited to your purpose — 
whether you need sheets combining 
great strength with light weight; spe- 
cial finishes or coatings; attractive 
appearance; or exceptional fabricat- 
ing qualities; or combinations of these 
qualities. 

And perhaps our studies of markets 
for sheet metal products can benefit 
your sales organization. Just let us 
know what you are making or plan- 
ning to make. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1731 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


THE FIGHT — 
HELP FINI TT WAR, BONDS 





Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 








Alamein against Marshal Rommel, and 
his subsequent rout. Brazilian planes and 
patrol vessels helped to break up the 
submarine menace in the South Atlantic 
after the loss of at least 22 ships and 
more than 700 crew members and _ pas- 
sengers. Brazilian raw materials have filled 
part of the gap caused by Japanese seizure 
of the East Indies. A Brazilian expedition- 
ary force is ready for overseas duty. Bra- 
zilian fliers have lost their lives over Italy 
and in the invasion of France. Other fliers 
are ready for war assignments. Because of 
all this, Brazilians feel they are sharing in 
the suffering, and deserve to share in the 
settlement of war and postwar problems. 

U. S. attitude. Sympathy for this point 
of view is spreading among Government 
officials. It is realized that the Good Neigh- 
bor policy may suffer if the U.S. becomes 
too engrossed in other problems. One solu- 
tion would be to increase the number of 
inter-American agreements for joint action 
to assure U.S. participation in Hemisphere 
affairs. This is the approach favored by 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 


Immigration. Present immigration 
controls and restrictions against foreigners 
are hampering economic development of 
the Hemisphere. In Panama, limitation of 
certain activities to nationals, originally 
aimed mainly at Germans, now retards 
entry of other foreigners. In Texas, 20,000 
Mexicans who entered the U.S. illegally 
are to be deported, despite the man-power 
shortage and the move to admit 6,000 ad- 
ditional Mexican workers this month to 
avoid loss of the beet harvest. In Brazil, 
prewar restrictions, aimed principally at 
Axis nationals, are to be modified by a 
new immigration commission. 

Most Latin-American countries need 
larger populations. Vast undeveloped re- 
sources and national industries require new 
workers and larger domestic markets for 
expansion. Yet specific plans for immigra- 
tion usually are restricted to insignificant 
numbers, by the skilled and professional 
classes, which fear competition. In most 
countries, the need for trained workers and 
professionals is so great that a good educa- 
tion or training almost automatically 
means rising to top positions. The skilled 
groups feel that the 125,000 refugees in 
Latin America with new techniques and 
skills have limited their opportunities. 

The problem adds up to selecting and 
financing immigrants and placing them in 
activities most beneficial to the receiving 
country. In Brazil, proposals to confine 
immigration to farmers who must spend 
five years on the land before being free to 
enter urban activities conflict with the 
need for more trained workers required by 
an expanding industry. The outlook, there- 
fore, is for Government selection and plac- 
ing of immigrants on a nation-wide basis 
without displacement of native workers. 
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se This year our armed forces need thirty-five 
per cent more communications equipment than 
in 1943. The men and women of this division are tackling 
their share of this biggest assignment yet, with the same 
enthusiasm they have shown from the start... and with three 
years’ practical experience behind them. 

They have good reason to be enthusiastic, for pictures, 
news stories, and soldiers returning from all over the world, 
tell of the heroic use that is being made of the equipment 


we turn ouf. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE « ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Meriden, Connecticut 


Wing tecelM pr hltlEand still MUKL 

















Here is a group of skilled engineers, designers and pro- 
duction people who are proving their ability to handle a 
big and difficult assignment. We tell about it here because 
we think that is the kind of organization you will want to 


have working on your postwar needs, such as: 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS e SIGNALING EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTION CONTROL EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUMENTS 
HOSPITAL SYSTEMS e ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT e PRECISION 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING @ IGNITION SYSTEMS 

















BANKING...and 


Philadelphia Business 


For a company with business 
interests in the greater Phila- 
delphia area, the banking serv- 
ice of Philadelphia’s oldest and 
largest bank offers several well- 
defined advantages. The Phila- 
delphia National is primarily 
devoted to knowing and serving 
its commercial and industrial 
customers—and by virtue of a 
history, the 
Philadelphia National is thor- 


oughly conversant with condi- 


long, 140-year 


tions in the section. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


Chal Cone 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell, Jr., 
heads a group of aeronautical pioneers 
who have brought into being the first truly 
global fighting fleet—a fleet of the air. 
This fleet into action for the first 
time over Japan and brought home to lay- 
men the concept of “air power” that air- 
men long have held. 


went 


This new phase of warfare is being ush- 
ered in by a new superbomber, the B-29. 
The range of this plane is so great, its 
bomb load so large, that from half a dozen 
bases it can deliver a stunning blow at 
any point in the world. It flies so far and 
so fast that it could not be fitted into the 
customary pattern of military organiza- 
tion. So a new organization was created 
for it. 

The Twentieth. B-29s now are grouped 
in the Twentieth Air Force. The Twentieth 
is assigned to no theater of command— 
its theater is the world. It takes orders 
from no operations commander. When the 
Twentieth goes into action, it does so at 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Twentieth thus is the realization 
of the airman’s separate air 
force independent of any but the highest 
command. The high command’s orders are 
given first of all to Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
chief of U.S. Army Air Forces and nomi- 
nally commanding general of the Twen- 
tieth. From General Arnold these orders 
go to General Hansell, who, as the Twen- 
tieth’s Chief of Staff, is its commandant 
for all practical purposes. 

General Hansell, personally, is young 
(40 last September), small, slight and 
youthful. An inquisitive expression, narrow 
mouth and nose, and small, bright eyes 
long ago brought him the Army nickname 
of “Possum,” which has stuck. But far 
from possum-like has been his career. 

His first interest was in small planes. 
A renowned stunt flier, he helped develop 
fighter and pursuit-plane tactics that still 
are in use. However, some years back, he 
became convinced that the future of air 
power lay in the big planes. He shifted 
his interests accordingly. 

Before the United States entered the 
war, General Hansell was in England, 
studying the activities of the RAF, study- 
ing German weaknesses that could be 
reached by air, getting new ideas of what 
a big bomber should do. He returned to 
enter the Air War Plans Division, and the 
bombing of Germany is partly the result 
of his study and recommendations. For 
months he has been working on secret 
plans for the B-29. 

Neither the B-29 nor the Twentieth Air 
Force, however, is the work of any one 
man. General Hansell is but one of a num- 
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ber of far-sighted airmen who now are 
ready to cash in or. their foresight. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth B. Wolfe, 47, who 
commanded the Twentieth section that 
bombed Japan, is one of this group. From 
1939 to 1943, General Wolfe supervised 
the entire Air Forces production program, 
including the B-29s. It was his idea to put 
ships through combat tests as they came 
from factories, and to train pilots simulta- 
neously. That idea saved months in getting 
superbombers over Japan. It also was Gen- 
eral Wolfe who took much of the responsi- 
bility for ordering B-29s into large-scale 
out-put before models ever had been flown. 

Other members of the group are Col. 
C. A. Horn, General Wolfe’s Chief of Staff, 
and Brig. Gen. John E. Upston, Assistant 





THE SUPER 
Golden wings do the girdling 


INSIGNIA 


Chief of Staff for Operations under Gen- 
eral Wolfe. Colonel Horn formerly headed 
the operations division of the Air Staff in 
Washington and knows what planes can 
and cannot do. General Upston came out 
of the War Planning Division, where he 
aided in the strategy of long-range bombing. 

Thus, the leaders of the Twentieth all 
are men who know airplanes, understand 
warfare and have the imagination to merge 
the two into a new type of strategy. Over 
them all is Gen. Arnold, who stood behind 
the superbomber idea from the start. A year 
ago he was calling the Flying Fortress and 
the Liberator, then the largest planes aloft, 
the last of the “small bombers.” 

In the future, these men promise to revo- 
lutionize warfare. Battle tests, and, prob- 
ably, changes, await the B-29, and for 
some months the Twentieth may be used 
only for sporadic missions. But the Army 
has little doubt that in the Twentieth is a 
battle force that can and will bring crush- 
ing blows to the enemy on land and sea. 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION « 





MAINE IS BLESSED WITH VAST NATURAL RESOURCES: Many basic 
raw materials,wood, minerals, agricultural products, are produced 
here. Fifteen million acres of forest area provide a huge reservoir 
of hard and soft woods of many varieties, and a supply of cellulose 
that is inexhaustible. 


ABUNDANT AND DEPENDABLE POWER: Augmenting our natural 
water power, Maine has a system of electric power transmission 
that is unequalled for its dependability and flexibility. Power is 
available everywhere in Maine at whatever loads your operations 
may require and at nominal cost. 


NEXT DOOR TO MAJOR MARKETS: The richest market for con- 
sumer goods in the world, a market that purchases nearly one 
third of the country’s finished goods, is just overnight from Maine. 
Makers of industrial goods will also find next door to Maine the 
country’s largest concentration of diversified manufactures. 


EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES: Maine’s transportation 
services, by rail, motor, plane and water, have been developed to 
accommodate the many products of the State which must move 
to market with express speed. Maine is on the Great Circle route 
to Europe, is closer by water to major South American ports than 
Southern Seaboard and Gulf ports. 


MAINE WORKMEN ARE SKILLED AND RESPONSIBLE: A factor that is 
attracting many new industries to Maine is the native resourceful- 
ness and ingeniousness of Maine workmen. They are skilled at 
many crafts, are quickly trained to new trades. Fairness to their 
employers and responsibility to their jobs are natural traits. 


TAXES, HERE, ARE CONSIDERATE OF BUSINESS: Our State govern- 
ment is operated from current revenue. Our corporate laws and 
taxes are fair and nominal; intended to promote the State’s indus- 
trial development. We have no corporate, no personal, income 
taxes, no sales tax except on cigarettes. 


UNEXCELLED PROCESSING WATER: The waters of Maine possess 
an unusually high degree of purity and softness. The many manu- 
facturing operations, in textiles, plastics and other industries, 
which require a dependable supply of processing water, free from 
impurities and minerals, will find a location in Maine to be of 
incalculable benefit. 


“MAINE-MADE” IS A STAMP OF GOODNESS: Materials and finished 
products produced in Maine are known the country over for their 
craftsmanlike qualities and honest worth. The State is continu- 
ously engaged in aiding its industries to open new markets, new 
distribution avenues and in developing new products for them. 


AND MAINE IS A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE AND TO. PLAY: Maine is a 
land of homes, of friendly personal and business neighbors, where 
families are reared in a background of social, religious and educa- 
tional culture—a land where all outdoors starts at your doorstep. 
Our climate here is recognized to be the most healthful in the 
country. No sweltering summers to slow down shop output and 
management energies. 


iY 

’ THIS BOGK describes the 
advantages of locating 
your business home in 
Maine. We'll be glad to 
send you a copy and, if 
you wish, to suggest 
some desirable sites for 
you to look over. 





INDUSTRY SERVICE « STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 














not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


U. S. Policy Toward de Gaulle 


Sir:—At one time we were told that the 
peculiar actions taken by the President 
and the State Department toward de 
Gaulle were justified by their fear of his 
dictatorial tendencies, Now, your item 
(page 68) in the June 16 issue singles out 
his reluctance to give U.S. satisfaction 
concerning several French possessions. 

It would seem that only by the use of 
unauthorized dictatorial powers anyone 
could thus dispose of French patrimony at 
the request of a representative of a power- 
ful foreign country. 

It is not clear either what right the U.S. 
has to make such a desire a vital issue. As 
a people we have vilified the Vichy regime 
for its acquiescence to a foreign lord under 
coercion, but it seems the might of the U.S. 
is being used for a similar coercion. 

These places which now have caught 
the eyes of the U.S. expansionists happen 
to be a part of the blood stream of the 
French nation, and the French have ac- 
quired and held them at a very bitter cost. 
Varnado, La. G.C.C. 


* * a 


For International Police Force 
Sir:—I react unfavorably to any setup 
that requires that the force provided to 
insure peace be delayed in coming into 
effective action until a group of political 
powers give an O. K. My hunch is that the 
soundest international setup should be 
some sort of effective armed force (per- 
manently maintained by co-operative ac- 
tion of independent nations) that would 
act automatically whenever previously 
agreed-upon conditions occur. Dictators 
fear force, and only force that acts quickly 
would cause the would-be invader to pause. 
Oakland, Calif. C. G. W. 


* * oad 


On Understanding Russia 

Sir:—In regard to your Editorial of 
May 26, entitled “Mission to Moscow,” I 
too firmly believe that in order to avoid a 
third world war we must get rid of any 
childish, preconceived likes or dislikes con- 
cerning Russia, and make an adult effort 
to understand her. Possibly such a mission 
as you speak of may help, for I too visited 
Russia in 1938, and I believe it is neces- 
sary to spend some time there before we 
can make commitments of a lasting nature. 


Camp Wolters, Tex. Pvt. S. F.S. 
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CITIES SERVICE 


dedicates one of the world’s largest 
100-Octane and Butadiene Plants 
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ITH THIS giant plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana, 





Cities Service, in cooperation with the Govern- V CHECK LIST OF OUTSTANDING FACTS... 
ment, takes a tremendous stride toward meeting two 1. The ReGncey peoduces sneush 100-Oceane Ganslens 
most vital war needs. to send 1,000 bombers over Germany every 24 hours. 

Sired by the necessity of War. the plant means 2. Ten per cent of the Nation’s normal rubber demands 

i , mets: ae me ‘ will be supplied by the Government-owned Buta- 
more power to the armed forces, for it turns out great diene Plant, operated by Cities Service, and the 
quantities of high-octane aviation gasolene and ingre- ee rubber plant, operated by Fire- 

. . stone, 
dients for synthetic rubber. 3.7 Ne 
> - The Refinery alone covers 600 acres. 
Created from the ground up, it includes the very 4. Powered by enough electricity to light a city of 
; : ; se 4. 
latest discoveries and inventions; and it is wholly ded- 250,000. 
: : : 7 . “ =e: 275.000 gz s Oo ‘ er ite are p 
icated to bringing the War to an earlier close. This 5. 275,000 gallons of water per minute are pumped 
tes, . : into the refinery. 

great accomplishment is an outstanding example of Oe ere ey ee 


what can be achieved by the winning team of Govern- 
ment and Industry . . . working together, shoulder to 
shoulder, in the battle for Freedom and Peace. 
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FREE: Handsomely illustrated booklet about one of 
the War's biggest industrial achievements. Write 


Cities Service, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


GASOLENE POWERS THE ATTACK—Don’t waste a drop! 
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German Economy Cracking? ... Why Finnish Envoy 
Was Sent Home . . . Donald Nelson’s Victory in WPB 


Hjalmar Procope, Finnish Minister, 
was ordered out of U.S. in order to 
improve the chances that this country 
might do something to ease final peace 
terms for Finland. Russia was not in- 
clined to take U.S. good offices too 
seriously when this country harbored 
a Finnish Minister who was taking a 
violently anti-Russian line with Con- 
gressmen and others. 
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Cordell Hull felt it necessary to dis- 
abuse the British on the idea that this 
country goes to war to get Britain out 
of trouble. Britain’s Oliver Lyttelton 
appeared to give that impression, but 
American officials feel that a spread 
of this idea in England might encour- 
age the British to follow lines of policy 
in the future that could lead to trouble, 
with assurance that U.S. would save 
them. 


x * * 


There is no sign that peace feelers 
from Germany, growing more numer- 
ous, are causing any real sparks of in- 
terest to date. 


x * * 


Herbert Lehman, as UNRRA Admin- 
istrator, is perturbed by reports from 
Europe that some parts of the popula- 
tion are leading the life of Riley, with 
plenty to eat and drink and wear, 
while others are starving. There is 
some pressure for a policy that would 
force nations getting relief to make a 
more even distribution of available 
goods within their own countries be- 
fore U.S. food is used to sustain the 
living standards of the rich by relief to 
the poor and starving. 


x k * 


There is definite official perturbation 
over the amazed reaction of American 
soldiers in Italy and France who dis- 
cover themselves risking their lives in 
what is officially described as a “war 
of liberation’”’ while many young 
Frenchmen and Italians sit on the side 
lines and many wealthy people in 
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those countries maintain a living 
standard higher than in wartime U. S. 
There are signs that a brand of isola- 
tionism more violent than after the 
last war is being bred. 


x * * 


Both Army leaders and top officials 
of the State Department agree with 
President Roosevelt in his policy 
toward France’s de Gaulle despite 
published reports to the contrary. 


x *k * 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle insisted upon 
the right to make changes in the 
speech that U.S. General Eisenhower 
had prepared to deliver to the French 
people and also insisted upon the right 
to speak before, not after, the Amer- 
ican General. He lost out on both is- 
sues. General de Gaulle’s minister of 
finance formally approved the U. S.- 
British currency arrangements for 
France which the General himself re- 
pudiated at the last minute. 


x *k * 


Businessmen in Germany are warning 
Hitler that the whole German eco- 
nomic machine is at the point of 
breaking down due to Government de- 
crees designed to force further decen- 
tralization to avoid the effect of bomb- 
ing. Goering is taking the side of the 
businessmen against Germany’s War 
Mobilizer Speer. 


x * * 


German troops in Finland ran out on 
the Finns at the last minute and gave 
them no help in resisting the Russians 
when the Russian offensive got under 
way. 


x *k *& 


Jesse Jones, as Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Mr. Hull, as Secretary of 
State, will have to get together if the 
taxpayers are to avoid a whole new di- 
vision of economists in the State De- 
partment duplicating the work of an 
established division of economists in 
the Commerce Department. 


Donald Nelson has won a complete 
victory within WPB for his view on 
reconversion policy, which calls for a 
quick end to controls when raw mate- 
rials become abundant, even though 
one war sti.l may be going on. New 
Dealers who favor Government con- 
trol extending into postwar and busi- 
nessmen who object to policies that 
will give newcomers a possible head 
start in industry, both are somewhat 
displeased. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt refuses to share the ex- 
citement of some of his aides over the 
possibility that, in a close election, 
some Southern electors, chosen to vote 
for a fourth term, actually may throw 
their votes in the Electoral College to 
the Republican candidate, thereby 
giving him the election. The President 
is pictured as not thinking that the 
election will be close. 


x * * 


Mr. Hull, Secretary of State, is guid- 
ing the political strategy involved in 
selling Congress on the idea of U.S. 
participation in a postwar world or- 
ganization. Mr. Hull is moving sure- 
footedly enough so that some Repub- 
lican opponents find themselves in the 
position of arguing against the Hull 
plan on the ground that it does not go 
far enough, not that it goes too far. 


x k * 


Henry Wallace continues to be fa- 
vored by President Roosevelt as his 
1944 running mate, despite deep party 
opposition. 


x * * 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull finds 
that former Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles still has influence with 
many of the foreign diplomats, espe- 
cially those from Latin America. A 
newspaper article by Mr. Welles is 
credited with having stirred up a de- 
mand by Latin-American officials for 
a consultative inter-American confer- 
ence in the near future. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Somehow the talk got around to Manhattans 


HERE were the cherries—big, 

er luscious ones, too. 
And the rose bed was 1. indy 

Putting two and two together, 
it was the most natural thing in 
the world to think of Manhattans 
made with Four Roses. 

So—well, what would you have 
done? 

Just what they did, we imagine. 


For, after you've once sipped a 


gloriously flavorful Four Roses 
Manhattan, it’s hard to recall 
that pleasant memory without 
wanting to renew it! 
How to make the world’s 
finest Manhattan: 

Take one part sweet vermouth 
and two parts Four Roses Whis- 
key. Add dash of Bitters. Stir well 


with cracked ice (don’t shake), 


strain, and serve with cherry. 


If your dealer should happen to 
be out of Four Roses when you 
ask for it, please be patient and 
try again. He'll have more—soon. 
Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies — 


90 proof. Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
Ne u lork City 


FOUR ROSES A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 








The man who didn't know 
how to keep a crease 
in a cloudburst 


He’ll be remembered only in museums some day 
... the man whose clothes lose their press every 
time he gets caught in a shower. 


Right now, Monsanto Chemistry is conducting 
successful field tests that demonstrate a surprising 
degree of crush resistance in worsted garments 
after a new chemical treatment. These tests indi- 
cate that you may some day have clothing that 
will retain a press at least twice as long as at 
present ...a press that remains even if caught 
in a cloudburst. 











After victory, count this among the new things to 

look forward to in the field of textiles . . . which 

is just one of the many fields where Monsanto 

Chemistry will help to make possible new improve- 
ments in comfort, conveni- 
ence and living standards in 
that better day ahead. 
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ene CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


AND ENJOY THE PEACE 
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